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EUCLIDS | 
for power 


\ 

POWER .. . the massive, irresistible, brute 

force of the bull buffalo which brings even the 
majestic elephant low and humbles the 

lordly lion. 

POWER ..... the relentless, invincible power 
of the giant EUCLID Earth Movers which transform 

the face of half the globe . . . which, in all 


the Africas and Americas, in much of Asia and 
most of Europe, work twenty hours a day, 
seven days a week, to make fruitful the 
barren and undeveloped lands. 


EUCLIDS are avail- 
able for sterling. 

All orders executed 
in strict rotation. 





EUCLIDS move the earth 
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“A Friend to Liberty - 


OHN WILKES, WHOM HIS _ outraged 

sovereign George III had at one time 

regarded as the devil incarnate, died, 
venerable and respectable, in December 
1797; and, at his request, a single phrase— 
The Remains of fohn Wilkes, a Friend to 
Liberty—was engraved upon the lid of his 
coffin. Though it was a description he 
may not have entirely deserved—he had 
become a “ patriot ” (he admitted himself) 
more or less “ by accident ”’—there is no 
doubt that his struggles and sufferings had 
had important constitutional results. Many 
of his contemporaries saw only the oppor- 
tunism. James Boswell, however, was 
always half fascinated by an adventurer of 
whom he could not wholly approve; and the 
latest volume of Boswelliana’ includes many 
illuminating references to the furious 
Wilkite riots of 1768. As he travelled from 
London to Oxford, “ all the road was roar- 
ing with ‘ Wilkes and Liberty,’ which, with 
“No 45,’ was chalked on every coach and 

' Boswell in Search of a Wife, 1766-1769. Edited 


by Frank Brady and Frederick A. Pottle. (Heine- 
mann. 30s.) 
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chaise”; and, the day before he left 
London, “coming through Bloomsbury 
Square and being dressed in green and gold, 
I was actually taken for Wilkes by a Middle- 
sex voter who came up to me.” Boswell led 
the misguided voter on until they arrived at 
Long Acre; when “I stopped and looked 
him gravely in the face. ‘ Sir, I must tell 
you a secret. I’m not Mr. Wilkes, and 
what’s more, I’m a Scotsman’.” Johnson, 
of course, was duly informed of the incident; 
but “he was angry at me that I aid not 
borrow money from the voter. Indeed, it 
would have made a fine scene at Brentford 
when he demanded payment of the real 
Wilkes, and called him a rogue for denying 
the debt” ... In the present issue of 
History Today Mr. George Rudé discusses 
Wilkes’ contribution to the cause of in- 
dividual liberty. Nor was his influence 
limited to Great Britain. He was acclaimed 
by the refractory American colonists ; and 
at least two recently established settle- 
ments—Wilkes-Barre in Pennsylvania and 
Wilkesboro in North Carolina — were 
named after the valiant demagogue. 














Pil tell you something else 
about Shell... 


They mean more to me than oil and 
petrol. I always buy their weedkillers, 
insecticides and fungicides. My crops 
turn in higher yields because of Shell 
fertiliser . . . from seed protected by 
their seed dressings, as like as not. 
And it’s Shell again when I make 
silage. Surprising, eh ? Shell are one 
of the top producers of chemicals for 
agriculture— and the biggest in 
Britain producing chemicals from 
petroleum. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important to the farmer 
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Wilkes and 
Liberty 


By challenging and destroying the 
system of “* General Warrants,” 
John Wilkes struck an important 
blow for civil liberty in England. 


By GEORGE RUDE 


“A Friend to Liberty,” JOHN WILKES (1727-1797): 
Portrait of Wilkes as Lord Mayor after R. E. Pine, 1774 


public career, John Wilkes achieved much 

and stirred many passions. His name is, 
of course, most frequently linked with the con- 
stitutional liberties which he played so con- 
spicuous a part in wresting from an unwilling 
Parliament and a bitterly hostile Government. 
Scarcely less remarkable than the achievement 
itself were the means employed: the stimula- 
tion and direction of the political energies not 
only of City merchants and liverymen and 
Middlesex freeholders, but of far wider circles 
among those “ middling and inferior set of 
people ” whose particular champion he pro- 
fessed to be. It is of this latter kind that the 
“Wilkes and Liberty” movement, which 
played so striking a réle in the political battles 
of the 1760’s and 1770’s, was essentially 
composed. 

The cry “ Wilkes and Liberty” was first 
heard at Westminster Hall in May 1763. The 
famous No. 45 of Wilkes’s weekly journal, the 
North Briton, had appeared on April 23rd. The 
Government, eager to seize its opportunity, 


| THE COURSE OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE and 
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issued a “general warrant” for the appre- 


~hension of the writers, printers and publishers 


of the offending number. Wilkes, despite his 
claim to immunity as a Member of Parliament, 
was put in the Tower. Brought before Chief 
Justice Pratt in the Court of Common Pleas, 
at Westminster Hall, on May 3rd, he was 
greeted with shouts of “ Liberty! Liberty ! 
Wilkes for ever!” The case being adjourned, 
he appeared again before Pratt three days later, 
made a vigorous speech in his defence, and was 
discharged. As he left the Court to return to 
his house in Great George Street nearby, the 
rafters shook with a mighty cry of “ Whigs for 
ever and no Jacobites” and “ Wilkes and 
Liberty.” 

It was the first round in a prolonged poli- 
tical battle; but Wilkes’s triumph was short- 
lived. The Government, through its spies, 
managed to get possession of one of a dozen 
copies of an obscene parody of Pope’s Essay on 
Man that Wilkes had had printed on his private 
press for circulation among his intimates. Its 
reading in the House of Lords in November, 














By courtesy of the Guildhall! Library 
Wilkes and Fortitude, 1762: ‘* There is no terror in 


your threats; For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me .. .” 


though it did little good to the already tarnished 
reputation of the Earl of Sandwich, who read it, 
was more immediately damaging to Wilkes 
himself: his allies, including Chatham, were 
scandalized, and the Lords’ condemnation of the 
Essay on Woman as “a most scandalous, 
obscene, and impious libel” followed closely 
on a Commons debate at the end of which it was 
ordered that North Briton No. 45 should be 
burned at the Royal Exchange by the Common 
Hangman. This, however, proved to be more 
easily said than done: a “ great multitude ” of 
Wilkes’ supporters, “‘ to the number of 500 and 
more,” gathered on December 3rd at the ap- 
pointed place, pelted the Sheriffs with mud and 
dirt, and prevented the executioner from dis- 
charging his duty. Later, at the Old Bailey, 
John Franklin, a ship’s steward, was fined 
6s. 8d. and imprisoned in Newgate for three 
months for his part in the affair. 

Yet, despite this display of public support, 
and the award, a few days later, of £1,000 
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damages for the illegal seizure of his papers, 
Wilkes decided to disappear from the political 
scene. When summoned to answer further 
charges before the House of Commons, he used 
the pretext of a wound incurred in a recent 
duel to postpone his attendance; and, on 
Christmas Eve, he slipped down to Dover by 
post-chaise, and crossed to France the next day, 
His enemies were not prepared to accept 
excuses: on January 20th, 1764, he was expel- 
led from the Commons; at the end of February, 
he was prosecuted in his absence before Chief 
Justice Mansfield in the Court of King’s Bench 
on the double charge of publishing No. 45 
and printing the Essay on Woman; and, on 
November ist, having failed to appear, he 
was formally pronounced an outlaw. Four years 
of not unpleasurable exile in Paris and Italy 
followed. 

But Wilkes did not intend to stay per- 
manently out of the public eye. Having failed 
to secure a pardon or preferment through the 
intervention of influential friends, he decided 
to return home to stake his political fortune on 
the General Election of 1768. He crossed to 
England on February 6th and challenged the 
authorities to take notice of his presence by 
addressing a letter to the King on March 4th. 
This remaining unanswered, he had himself 
admitted to the Livery of the Joiners’ Guild 
and presented himself for election in the City 
of London on March 16th. He received the 
enthusiastic support of the small masters and 
craftsmen, who gave him a resounding (though 
unofficial) majority on a first “‘ show of hands ”; 
but, as expected, when it came to the official 
poll—from which his supporters were largely 
excluded—he emerged bottom of the list of 
six candidates. Quite undaunted, he announced 
his intention to contest in Middlesex and, when 
he left the Guildhall, “the populace . . . to 
show their zeal, took the horses from his 
carriage and drew it themselves.” 

The Middlesex election opened on March 
28th. Though Wilkes lacked the solid support 
of influential backers, his closest associates (pro- 
minent among whom were his counsel, Serjeant 
Glynn, and the Rev. John Horne of Brentford) 
did their work well: 40,000 hand-bills were dis- 
tributed and every passenger in 250 coach- 
loads of Wilkesite supporters was given a blue 
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WILKES in conference with JOHN GLYNN (1722-1779) and JOHN HORNE TOOKE (1736-1812) 


cockade and a “ Wilkes and Liberty” card. 
Wilkes himself rode to the hustings at Brent- 
ford Butts, “‘ attended by an amazing number 
of people.” He headed the poll from the start 
and his election was never in doubt; but the 
result was not announced until late in the 
evening, as a recount had been called for to 
determine which of the two other candidates— 
George Cooke and Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor—should have second place. 

The election itself was perfectly orderly, 
though some attempt was made at Hyde Park 
Corner to prevent Wilkes’s opponents from 
reaching Brentford. According to Horace 
Walpole, the Spitalfields weavers—as always, 
champions of the “ patriot ” party—had mus- 
tered in strength in Piccadilly, giving out blue 
cockades and papers inscribed “‘ No. 45, Wilkes 
and Liberty.” A scuffle followed, as objection 
was raised to a flag carried by Proctor’s sup- 
porters, bearing the painted words, “ No 
blasphemer,” and other unflattering epithets 
addressed to the popular candidate. In report- 


ing the incident, the Annual Register added the 
curious observation: 


“There has not been so great a defection of 
inhabitants from London and Westminster, to 
ten miles distant, in one day, since the life- 
guardsman’s prophecy of the earthquake, which 
was to destroy both these cities in 1750.” 


There had been, also, a considerable 
“ defection ” of magistrates and constables to 
cope with the crowds that had gathered at 
Brentford and its approaches; the peace officers 
remaining in Westminster and London were 
quite insufficient to cope with the riots that 
followed. For two days, Wilkes’s supporters 
held the streets and noisily celebrated his 
victory. Citizens were obliged to light up their 
windows at night and every door from Temple 
Bar to Hyde Park was, it was said, chalked with 
“No. 45.” The rioters, wrote the Annual 
Register, 

** demolished all the windows of Lord Bute, Lord 


Egmont, Sir Samson Gideon, Sir William Mayne, 
and many other gentlemen and tradesmen in 
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Britannia congratulates CROSBY and OLIVER “‘ on their Releasement from the Tower,” May 8th, 1771 
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most of the public streets of both cities, London Meanwhile, some thousands had gathered, ; 
and Westminster. . . . At Charing Cross, at the . : : 

Dube of Morthumbetlend’s, the mab sleo beoke the previous night, before the Mansion House th 

a few panes; but his Grace had the address to get —the Lord Mayor, Thomas Harley, was a 

rid of them by ordering up lights immediately staunch Court supporter—and, to shouts of : 

into his windows, and opening the Ship ale- “ Wilkes f 4 k " ae fo 

house, which soon drew them on that side.” ilkes for ever,” had broken nearly every B 


An eye-witness spoke of “a Mob of about 


window and lamp in the building. We learn 


from the Mansion House Committee’s minutes P 






















” 4 . 
ra wee “9 Boys , My — Charing that the accounts later submitted by City S 
en ee Se re | =| files Re the repair of the damage amounted . 
March 29th and smashing windows in Leicester al 


to £174 for window-panes and {£30 4s. for 
lighting lamps. It is, therefore, hardly surpris- 
ing that the Common Council of the City, for 


Fields, Covent Garden, Russell Street, the 
Strand, Long Acre, Oxford Street and Pic- 
cadilly. Before becoming lost to view in . os . ; p 
Southampton Stet they had broken he Duke Mi Wilkes, sympathies, should, at ts 
of Newcastle’s windows off Lincoln’s Inn a 
Fields and the lamp over Sir John Fielding’s 
door in Bow Street, and drunk two gallons of 
beer to “ Wilkes and Liberty ” at the Six Cans 
in Turnstile, Holborn. Among those arrested 
as the result of this incident was one Matthew 
Christian, a “gentleman of character and 
fortune,” late of Antigua, who was alleged to 
have spent £6 or £7 on filling the rioters with 
beer in a number of ale-houses. The same 
evening, according to a newspaper report, there 
was a riot in Wood’s Close, Clerkenwell; 


“to prosecute with the utmost Rigour such l 


persons who have (been) active in the said Riots ”’; 
to pay a £50 reward “ upon the conviction of 
each of the above offenders ”’; and “‘ to prosecute 
with the utmost vigour all Persons who shall here- 
after be guilty of any such Riots or Disorders.” 


A lull followed during the first weeks in 
April, though there persisted an undercurrent 
of unrest in the capital (partly attributable, no 
doubt, to the high cost of food) that needed , 
little pretext to bring it to the surface. Such an 
occasion was afforded by Wilkes’s brief appear- ; 
ance at the Court of King’s Bench, where he 
formally surrendered to his outlawry on April 
20th. On leaving the Court, he was attended : 


*‘ and while a laundress in that place was putting 
out lights, some of the villains went into the yard, 
and carried away upwards of forty ruffled shirts, 
the property of divers persons.” 
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by a large crowd, though there was no im- 
mediate disturbance. The same evening, in 
Shadwell, however, his temporary release was 
celebrated by a large band of Irish coal-heavers, 
who had mustered to settle accounts with an 
unpopular coal “‘ undertaker.” Before making 
an armed assault on his public house in New 
Gravel Lane, they were heard to shout, 
“Wilkes and Liberty, and Coal-heavers for 
ever!” There were further cries of ““ Damn 
you, light up your candles for Wilkes ”; and 
soon every house along the Ratcliff Highway 
was lighted up in his honour. Similar dis- 
turbances were reported from the provinces: 
we learn from a press account of a few days 
later that 

** At Newcastle the cry for Wilkes and Liberty 


is said to be as loud among the sailors as at 
London, and attended with the same violence.”’ 


More widespread demonstrations were 
touched off in London by Wilkes’s appearance 
for trial at Westminster Hall on April 27th. 
Having been committed to the custody of the 
Marshal of the King’s Bench prison, he left 
the Court at 6.30 in the evening in the company 
of “ Parson” Horne of Brentford. Crowds 
formed in Palace Yard and along Westminster 
Bridge. The horses were unharnessed and the 
prisoner’s carriage drawn in triumph along the 
Strand and Fleet Street to the Three Tuns 
tavern in Spitalfields. Here Wilkes appeared at 
an upper window and was acclaimed by his 
supporters, before disappearing in disguise and 
surrendering to his gaolers at the King’s Bench 
prison in St. George’s Fields. 

From then on, riots were continuous for 
almost a fortnight. “‘ The next day,” writes a 
local chronicler, 

“the prison was surrounded by a prodigious 

number of persons, but no disturbances happened 

till night, when the Rails which enclosed the 
footway were pulled up to make a fire, and 
the Inhabitants of the Borough were obliged by the 


Mob to illuminate their houses, but a Captain 
Guard arriving soon after 12 the Mob dispersed.” 


A few days later, an attempt was made to 
demolish the lobby of the prison; and, on 
May roth, there followed the far more violent 
affray known as the “ Massacre of St. George’s 
Fields.” It was the day of the opening of 
Parliament, and many of the thousands who 
gathered in the Fields from all over the capital 


seem to have done so in the hope of seeing 
John Wilkes escorted to Westminster. Others 
were there, of course, with the more pointed 
object of demonstrating their support for the 
Wilkesite cause. Shortly before midday, some 
persons broke through the ranks of the Foot 
Guards guarding the prison and affixed to the 
wall a paper with the doggerel: 
** Venal judges & Ministers combine 

Wilkes and English Liberty to confine; 

Yet in true English hearts secure their fame is, 

Nor are such crowded levies at St. James’s. 

While thus in Prison Envy dooms their stay, 


Here, O grateful Britons, your daily homage pay, 
Philo Libertatis no. 45.” 


When, at the instance of the magistrates, the 
paper was pulled down, the demonstrators 
became restive: there were shouts of “ Give 
us the paper” and “ Wilkes and Liberty for 
ever,” and stones were thrown at the soldiers. 
Mistaking William Allen, the son of a local 
publican, for one of their assailants, soldiers 
shot him dead in a nearby cow-house. The 
Riot Act was read and the Guards were ordered 
to fire. ‘“ Five or six,” wrote the Annual 
Register, “‘ were killed on the spot & about 15 
wounded.” 

In revenge for the shooting, the houses 
of two Southwark justices, Edward Russell of 
Borough High Street, and Richard Capel of 
Bermondsey Street, were attacked and “‘pulled 
down”: it was reported that “ the activity of 
the two gentlemen . . . in suppressing the 
tumults occasioned the outrage.” According 
to Capel’s account of the assault, after his own 
house had been attacked, he was called to 
Russell’s house in the High Street, where 

“one John Percival took him by the collar and 

said, ‘Damn you, I’ll mark you’; and accord- 


ingly he did mark him with large figures No. 45 
on the cape of his great Coat.” 


Meanwhile, a band of 500 sawyers had “ pulled 
down” a saw-mill in Limehouse, recently 
built for Charles Dingley, a prosperous City 
merchant; and once again, windows, lamps and 
furniture had been smashed by a large crowd 
at the Mansion House. On this occasion, a 
gibbet was carried along Cornhill, bedecked 
with a boot and a petticoat; “ there were great 

1 This was the current Opposition symbol for 


Lord Bute and the King’s mother, the Princess 
Dowager. 
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hissing and hallooing,” stated a witness, and 
cries of “‘ Wilkes and Liberty.” 

While such lawless behaviour must have 
caused alarm among solid citizens, the Govern- 
ment’s own reputation had been badly shaken 
by the “ massacre ” of St. George’s Fields. It 
was not improved by the publication in the 
press of a letter sent by Lord Barrington, 
Secretary of War, to the officer in charge of the 
Foot Guards, commending his men for their 
conduct on May toth. The Government may 
have drawn comfort from the condemnation to 
prison of half a dozen of some twenty-five 
persons arrested during the disturbances of the 
past fortnight, but it was distinctly embar- 
rassed by the verdict of “ wilful murder” 
returned by the coroner’s jury enquiring into 
the death of William Allen, and even more by 
the committal for trial at the Old Bailey on a 
similar charge of Samuel Gillam, one of the 
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ALLEN killed in St. George’s Fields: “‘ The Scotch Victory,” May toth, 1768 


justices officiating at St. George’s Fields. 
Wilkes himself, though duly sentenced on 
June 18th to a fine of £1,000 and to twenty-two 
months’ imprisonment for his various mis- 
demeanours, was not slow to take advantage of 
the Government’s follies; and, a few weeks 
later, he was able to publish in the St. James’ 
Chronicle, with suitable comments, the in- 
structions sent by Lord Weymouth, Secretary 
of State, to magistrates in April, enjoining them 
to make full use of the military in the event of 
a riot. Thus the “massacre” was made to 
appear as an affair deliberately staged by a 
brutal and tyrannical Executive. All this 
helped to keep the agitation going, as instanced 
by the following news item of July 4th: 


** At the sessions of the peace at Guildhall, a 
woman was tried for assaulting Mr. Emmerton, a 
constable, at St. Bride’s parish. He had taken 
her into custody for bawling Wilkes and Liberty; 




















when, for his folly, she said, she would take the 

liberty to break his head, which she accordingly 

did. The jury found her guilty, and the Court 

fined her one shilling.” 

More windows were broken in the City on 
Wilkes’s birthday (October 28th); but the next 
serious disturbance was caused by the Court 
party itself. George Cooke, Wilkes’s fellow- 
Member for Middlesex, died; and, in Decem- 
ber, a new election was held, in which Serjeant 
Glynn, Wilkes’s counsel, was opposed by Sir 
William Beauchamp Proctor, the Court candi- 
date. Proctor, it later appeared, had hired a 
gang of Irish chairmen to “ protect” him at 
the hustings. Whatever his own intentions, the 
brawl that they provoked led to the clubbing to 
death of George Clarke, a young Wilkesite 
lawyer, and two of the chairmen were later 
sentenced to death at the Old Bailey for his 
murder. Glynn was duly elected and the 
usual round of illuminations followed in the 
Strand and the City to celebrate another 
Wilkesite victory. 

On February 3rd, Wilkes was expelled from 
Parliament; that night, there was a riot in Drury 
Lane, in the course of which “a number of 
persons riotously assembled” and “ pulled 
down ” some old houses before being dispersed 
by the Guards. There followed, in swift suc- 
cession, Wilkes’s readoption by the Middlesex 
electors on February 14th and his unopposed 
return on the 16th; his further disqualification 
by the Commons on the 17th; his third un- 
opposed election, after the withdrawal of 
Charles Dingley, on March 16th; its annulment 
by Parliament on the 17th and his further re- 
adoption on the 2oth. 

Just a month earlier, Wilkes’s City friends, 
meeting at the London Tavern, had formed the 
Society of Supporters of the Bill of Rights. It 
was an historic occasion; yet the immediate 
object was merely to settle “ Mr. Wilkes’s 
affairs’; and, on March 7th, it was agreed 
“that £300 be sent to Mr. Wilkes for his im- 
mediate use.” But no doubt it was the fear that 
the Society might become the centre of the 
Wilkesite political movement that prompted 
Court supporters in the City to choose this 
moment for staging a “ loyal ” Address to the 
King. The first meeting of the “ loyalists ” on 
March 8th was taken over by Wilkes’s followers ; 
but they persisted and presented their Address, 
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though with sadly depleted forces, at St. 
James’s Palace on March 22nd. It provided 
Wilkes enthusiasts in the City and Westminster 
with a new occasion for vociferous protest. 
The “loyal” merchants, wrote the Annual 
Register, 

“* were interrupted by a desperate mob, on passing 
through the city, who insulted, pelted and mal- 
treated the principal conductors; so that several 
coaches were obliged to withdraw, some to return 
back, others to proceed by bye-ways, and those 
who arrived at St. James’s were so daubed with 
dirt, and shattered, that both masters and drivers 
were in the utmost peril of their lives.” 

“In the Strand,” went on the report, “a 
hearse with two white and two black horses took 
the lead of the cavalcade. On one side of the 
hearse were strikingly represented the soldiers 
firing at young Allen, and on the other the 
murder at Brentford. An attempt was made to 
drive it into the courtyard at St. James’s; but the 
riot-act being read, it drove off to Carleton- 
house, afterwards to Cumberland-house, and last 
of all to Lord Weymouth’s; at all of which places, 
the driver made a particular kind of compliment, 
and then retired.” 

Fifteen rioters were taken into custody; but all 
five of those indicted were discharged at the 
New Guildhall, Westminster, a week later. 

This was the last great popular Wilkesite 
demonstration for many months. His return at 
Brentford for a fourth time on April 13th, with 
nearly four times the vote of his opponent, 
Henry Lawes Luttrell, was, it is true, greeted 
by the march of “ several thousand people ” 
to the King’s Bench prison, headed by “a 
number of horsemen, with colours flying and 
musick playing”; but this was a very orderly 
affair; and even the Commons’ decision, the 
next day, to disqualify Wilkes once mors and 
to accept Luttrell as the elected Member for 
Middlesex provoked no popular outburst. Yet 
sympathy had not abated; and we are told that, 
when the King was at Epsom races in early May, 

**a fellow who stood near his Majesty had the 

audacity to hallow out, ‘ Wilkes and Liberty for 

ever’ 1” 

The next months were taken up with poli- 
tical agitation of a different kind. The impetus 
given by the Society of Supporters of the Bill 
of Rights led to a campaign of petitions, remon- 
strances and Addresses of “ respectable ” free- 
holders and burghers all over the country, 
while street-demonstrations of the “ inferior 
set of people,” whether in London or else- 
where, were in abeyance. In America, the cry 























of “‘ Wilkes and Liberty ” had, from the start, 
evoked a sympathetic response. While Wilkes 
was in gaol, the House of Assembly of South 
Carolina raised £1,500 towards the payment of 
his debts; in Boston, the Sons of Liberty sent 
him numerous messages of support, toasted 
him yearly at their Liberty Tree and, on his 
release from the King’s Bench prison, drank 
the health of the “ illustrious martyr of liberty ” 
at a public banquet. 

In England, too, Wilkes’s release on April 
17th, 1770, was greeted with “‘ general & volun- 
tary illuminations.”’; but, reported the Annual 
Register, “to the praise of the lower order of 
patriots, no disorders have been complained of 
anywhere.” It was only in the following March 
that the popular political movement started up 
again, this time over an issue in which Wilkes, 
while playing a prominent part, was no longer 
the central figure. 

On March 12th, 1771, a proclamation read 
at the Royal Exchange called for the arrest of 
a number of printers and publishers who, in 
defiance of parliamentary privilege, had printed 
and published certain proceedings of the House 
of Commons in half a dozen London journals. 
When the Commons messenger, armed with the 
Speaker’s warrant, came to arrest John Miller, 
one of the printers, he was brought before the 
Lord Mayor, Brass Crosby, and Aldermen 
Wilkes and Richard Oliver, who not only 
ordered the release of the printer but com- 
mitted the messenger himself to prison for 
assault. —The Commons promptly commanded 
the three magistrates to appear before them— 
though having learned wisdom from experience, 
they did not press their invitation in the case of 
Wilkes. When the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
Oliver set out for Westminster on March 19th, 

*“a prodigious crowd of the better sort were at 


the Mansion-house and in the streets near it, who 
testified their approbation by repeated huzzas ”’; 


and, on their return that evening, the case 
having been deferred for a week, great crowds 
unharnessed their horses at St. Paul’s and drew 
their carriage in triumph to the Mansion 
House. The climax came on March 27th, when 
Lord Mayor Crosby (following Richard Oliver) 
was committed to the Tower for contempt of 
the House: that day, the King’s State coach, 
passing down Parliament Street, was hailed 
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with shouts of ““ No Lord Mayor, no King !” 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine reported that 

** Lord North lost his hat, and Mess. Fox’s 

carriages were broken, their clothes torn, and 


greatly spattered with mud, by the incensed 
populace.’”* 


The riots continued intermittently until the 
magistrates’ release when Parliament was 
prorogued six weeks later. 

Eighteen months were to pass before Wilkes 
himself became once more the centre of 
tumultuous demonstrations in the City. He 
had fallen out, since his release from prison, 
with his former allies, Aldermen James Town- 
send and Richard Oliver; and the Rev. John 
Horne. Oliver, while in the Tower, had 
refused to run in harness with him for the office 
of Sheriff. Wilkes had got his own back by 
topping the poll with 2,315 votes, while Oliver 
scored a mere 245; the same night, the effigy of 
Horne, 

**in a canonical habit, with a pen in one hand 

and in the other a salt-box. . . . was consumed in 


a bonfire, which the populace made for that 
purpose before the Mansion-house.”’ 


But far more violent disturbances attended the 
election of the Lord Mayor in October- 
November 1772. Wilkes, standing for the first 
time, was leading Townsend by 23 votes when 
the “ popular ” poll of the London Livery was 
declared on October 6th; but the final selec- 
tion had, according to long-established custom, 
to be made from the two leading candidates by 
the Court of Aldermen. When, three weeks 
later, the Court declared in favour of Townsend, 
“‘ the scene of confusion that ensued (was) in- 
conceivable ”; but it was as nothing compared 
with the popular outburst that broke out on 
Lord Mayor’s Day (November 9th). That 
evening, when the new Lord Mayor returned 
to the Guildhall after his inaugural procession, 
a crowd of 3,000 filled the yard. Ladies arriv- 
ing for the-Lord Mayor’s party were asked for 
money “to drink Mr. Wilkes’s health ” and 
there were angry shouts of “It is Wilkes’s 
turn” and “ D—n my lord mayor, for a 
scoundrel, he has got Wilkes’s right, and we 


2 Charles James Fox, who was, at this time, still 
a supporter of North, had incurred the particular 
displeasure of the “ patriots” by urging the com- 
mittal of Richard Oliver to the Tower. 
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will have him out.” Distinguished visitors were 
molested by the rioters: “One gentleman I 
saw, stated a witness, “‘ had part of his head 
of hair cut off.” Bonfires were lit and the riots 
continued until two in the morning. The Hon. 
Artillery Company, whom the crowd (having 
first mistaken them for the Guards) treated with 
scant respect, took seven prisoners; of these, 
three appeared for trial at the Old Bailey, where 
two were acquitted and a third sentenced to 
five weeks in prison. 

Two years later, in October 1774, Wilkes 
had his turn, and at his third attempt was 
elected Lord Mayor. “ On this occasion,” we 
are told, 


“the joy of the populace was so great, that they 
took the horses from the coach, and, in the 
struggle for the honour of drawing it to the 
Mansion-house, one man lost his life and another 
was much hurt.” 


The unpopular Alderman Harley had his 
windows broken; and, on the morrow, Wilkes 
had the duty of committing the culprit for trial 
at the Old Bailey. 

It was the last of the Wilkesite riots. Wilkes 
proved a highly successful and popular Lord 
Mayor. For some years, he retained the affec- 
tion of the City craftsmen and journeymen; 
but his re-admission to Parliament in December 
1774 opened up a new stage in his career, in 
which, while championing the cause of the 
American colonists and Parliamentary reform, 
he came to depend ever less on the support of 
the “inferior set of people.” The link was 
finally broken when, in June 1780, he shoul- 
dered a musket and shot down rioters—com- 
posed, in the main, of the same social elements 
who, a dozen years earlier, had shouted for 
“Wilkes and Liberty ”—at the height of the 
Gordon Riots. After 1783, he joined Pitt and 
abandoned reform. A few years later, he 
greeted the outbreak of the French Revolution 
with suitable expressions of horror; he became 
reconciled to his old enemy George III; and 
when he died in 1797, he had long lived in the 
odour and sanctity of Toryism. 

The “‘ Wilkes and Liberty ” movement had 
played its part in the achievement of notable 
political successes: the end of “general 
warrants,” the right of electors to elect 
the candidate of their choice and of editors 


to publish Parliamentary proceedings—not to 
mention the re-admission of its author to 
Parliament and his election to numerous City 
offices. In America, too, it had, no doubt, 
played some part in stirring and shaping the 
combative spirit of the colonists in their struggle 
for a redress of grievances and for national 
independence. Further, for all its immaturity, 
it marks an important stage in the political 
education of the “ middling’ and common 
people of Britain and in the creation of a popular 
Radical tradition. The political lessons learned 
in the 1760’s and 1770’s seemed to have been 
largely forgotten in the confusion of “ No 
Popery ” and the Gordon Riots; yet they were 
revived, and bore richer fruit, in the 1790’s 
under the impact of the French Revolution, 
the factory system and the work and writings 
of the democrats. 








By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


“* The Rape of the Petticoat’: WILKES is shown at the 
door of the Mansion House: a satire aimed at Lord 
Bute (the Boot) and the Queen’s mother 
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From “ Peking,” by Mgr. A. Favier, Paris, 1902 


MATTEO RICCI (1583-1650) 
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Jesuits at 


the Court of Peking 


1601-19775 


By C. R. BOXER 


WRITER IN History Today recently 
A omsined that “the activities of 

a few western missionaries can 
attract more attention in many of our books than 
all the teachings of Lao Tse and Confucius and 
Buddha and the Bagavadgita put together.”! 
This is undoubtedly regrettable, but it is not 
altogether surprising. Apart from the fact that 
for generations most Christians believed that 
the activities of their missionaries were more 
important than those of any “‘ heathen Chinee,” 
or “ sooty slave of Hindustan,” the story of the 
old Jesuit mission at Peking is a fascinating one 
in its own right. For nearly two hundred years 
they had a privileged position in the Middle 
Flowery Kingdom which enabled them to act 
as cultural interpreters between East and West, 
literally as well as figuratively. The historian 
desirous of studying the Chinese scene in the 
late Ming and early Manchu periods will ignore 
their firsthand evidence at his peril. Above all, 
they were trying to induce a powerful, deep- 
rooted and highly developed civilization to 
change its very essence by adopting Roman 
Catholic Christianity. They failed, as their 
nineteenth-century Protestant successors were 
to fail in their turn. It was godless Com- 
munism and not militant Christianity that was 
destined to alter the shape and mind of “‘ China 





1E. H. Dance, “ Eastern History in Western 
Textbooks ”’ (History Today, March 1957, p. 201). 
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For nearly two hundred years Fesuit 

missionaries held a privileged position at the 
court of the Chinese Emperors, where they 

. laboured not only as fishers of men, but 

as astronomers, mathematicians, portrait- 


painters and skilful architects. 





atly moulded by Confucius ”; but the Jesuit effort 
of to transplant the cross on such alien soil will 
can always be of abiding interest to students of the 
han relations between East and West. 
and The obstacles to evangelizing China were 
4a indeed formidable, and they did not come from 
not one side only. The pioneer Portuguese mis- 
hat sionaries in the East knew no Chinese, and they 
hat had to depend upon interpreters, who were 
ore naturally better acquainted with market prices 
ts and bazaar gossip than with subtle theological 
the arguments. For a long time the missionaries 
one paid little or no attention to the basic beliefs 
ars and sacred books of those whom they were 
dle trying to convert, being content to dismiss them 
act as the inventions of the devil. It remained for 
est, the Italian Jesuit Visitor-General, Alexandro 
ian Valignano, to establish the Far Eastern mis- 
the sions on a firm basis with their headquarters at 
ore | Macao and a plan of action which included in- 
all, tensive study of their languages, literatures and 
ep- religious beliefs, under the guidance of com- 
to petent Chinese and Japanese teachers. But even 
an} this more intelligent method of approach did 
eir not necessarily get the missionaries very far. 
ere No European could reside in China without 
m- official permission, and Chinese officialdom was 
vas intensely suspicious of the “ foreign devils,” 
ina who were strictly confined to Macao, apart from 


occasional and closely supervised trading-trips 
to Canton. Chinese civilization was based upon 
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From “ Peking,” by Mgr. A. Favier 
JOHANN ADAM SCHALL VON BELL (1622-1666) 
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From “ The Imperial Palaces of Peking,’’ by O. Siren, Paris and Brussels, 1926 


The Palace of Yuan Ming Yuan in 1786: constructed by Fesuit architects “* in a mixed Chinese- 
Rococo style with reminiscences of Versailles ”’ 


the “family system,” with the veneration of _ Ricci (1583-1610), the German Johann Adam 
ancestors as its core; and the worship of the Schall von Bell (1622-1666), and the Belgian 
dead was incompatible with Christianity in any Ferdinand Verbiest (1659-1688).” “‘ Oh rock, 
of its forms. The traditional Chinese view of | when wilt thou open ?” Valignano used to 
filial piety, which considers that children were = exclaim while gazing from Macao towards the 
born to nourish their parents and to perpetuate mainland, and it was Ricci who supplied the 
the family in their turn, ran counter to much “open sesame.” Briefly, his method was to 
Christian teaching, which places an exaggerated identify the Jesuit missionaries as the cultural 
value on celibacy and virginity, and compels the counterpart of the Chinese scholar-gentry, and 
parent to “lay up for the children.” The to sugar the pill of Christian proselytism with 
practice of polygamy was another great the coating of Western science. Keeping 
obstacle, though not an insuperable one having ___ religion at first in the background, and only 
regard to the Western practice (as opposed to unobtrusively introducing the topic when he 
theory) of keeping one wife and several mis- had got to know his visitors really well, Ricci 
tresses. But ancestor-worship was first and last § aroused the curiosity of the Chinese officials 
the main obstacle, since this was the keystone by his Western books, maps, clocks and mathe- 
of the Confucian system; and it was from matical instruments, and he secured their 
this system that the governing-class of China respect by his zealous study of the Chinese 
—the so-called /iterati or scholar-gentry— classics. His gift of a chiming clock to the 
and the emperor ultimately derived their Emperor Wan-li,® and its repair and main- 
authority. , ‘ * The dates given after missionaries’ names in this 
The establishment and maintenance of the article are those of the years they spent in China. 
Jesuit mission at Peking was primarily due to _* Chinese emperors are commonly known by their 
the tact, ability, and mathematical learning of reign-titles, so should really be termed “ the Wan-li 


‘ : emperor,” “ the K’ang-hsi emperor,” etc., but the 
three outstanding men: the Italian Matteo usual European practice is followed here. 
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From “ The Imperial Palaces of Peking,’’ by O. Siren 


Yuan Ming Yuan, southern fagade of the Hai Yen T’ang, showing fountains and clipped trees 
in the European taste 


tenance in running order, tipped the balance 
in favour of his being allowed to stay at Peking 
in 1601, following an abortive visit there two 
years earlier. Ricci also strove to reconcile the 
Confucian classics with Christian doctrine; and 
he claimed that the compulsory ritual observ- 
ances connected with the cult of the Sage’s 
memory were purely secular and had no religi- 
ous significance. He further argued from his 
study of the classics that the ancient Chinese 
had believed in the one universal God of the 
Christians, and that their so-called ancestor- 
worship was, if rightly understood, merely the 
formal token of respect paid to the illustrious 
dead. With a few exceptions (one of whom was, 
however, his immediate successor, Longobardi), 
the Jesuit missionaries followed his lead and 
allowed their converts to participate in certain 
Confucian (but not Buddhist or Taoist) rites 
and ceremonies on this understanding. Ricci 
himself was never received by the emperor in 
person during his ten-year stay at Peking, but 
he made some influential friends. His out- 
spoken denunciation of Buddhism and Taoism 
also made him some enemies; but as he himself 
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said on his deathbed to his colleagues, “‘ I leave 
you facing an open door.” 

The door was indeed open, or at least ajar, 
but not so much for the missionaries as sowers 
of the gospel seed, as in their capacity of 
mathematicians and technicians. Their posi- 
tion remained insecure until, at the prompting 
of a Christian high official, Hsii Kuang-ch’i, 
some of them were appointed as assistants in a 
newly established Calendrical Bureau in 1629, 
to help with the revision of the calendar. This 
Bureau was annexed to the Board of Astronomy 
or Mathematics which had for long been under 
the technical direction of Muslim mathe- 
maticians, who—for reasons which cannot be 
explained here—were no longer so competent 
as their predecessors had been in the days of 
Kublai Khan and Marco Polo. This was a very 
serious matter in a country where the annual 
compilation of the imperial calendar formed an 
essential part of government. Apart from 
offering purely astronomical information, such 
as the days of the month, the moon’s phases, 
the equinoxes, solstices, etc., the calendar con- 
tained a wealth of astrological lore about lucky 

















By courtesy of the Musée Guimet, Paris 


Two Mongol horses brought to Peking for presentation to the Emperor: picture in the Chinese 
style by Castiglione 


and unlucky days on the lines of Old Moore’s 
Almanack. Copies were circulated throughout 
the empire and were invariably consulted 
before birth, marriage, setting out on a journey, 
erecting a building, or other occasions of daily 
life. The calendar was used, in short, largely 
for astrological purposes, to determine the in- 
fluence of the stars and planets on human 
destiny. The replacement of the discredited 
Muslim experts by the Jesuits was due to the 
technical abilities of Schall and Verbiest, 
although the Jesuits were not allowed by Rome 
to follow the theories of Galileo and were com- 
pelled to be content with those of Tycho 
Brahé and Kepler. 

The Jesuits stationed at the court of Peking 
now formed an integral part of the imperial 
bureaucracy in a land that was largely governed 
by bureaucrats, and their position was im- 
mensely strengthened thereby. From 1644, 
when Schall was appointed director of the 
Board of Astronomy by the regents of the 
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Manchu (or Ch’ing) dynasty which had just 
overthrown the Ming, one or another of the 
resident Peking Jesuits subsequently held this 
post, save for a brief interval in 1664-1668, 
when they were out of favour. He usually had 
one or two of his colleagues as subordinates, 
but not all of the missionaries were employed 
in this work. Some were given jobs as 
mechanics, musicians, instrument-makers, por- 
trait-painters, and in other technical and 
artistic capacities, while Schall and Verbiest 
were also on occasion employed as gun- 
founders. But it was their official connection 
with the Board of Mathematics and Astronomy 
that gave the Jesuits their privileged position 
at Peking and afforded them the cover for their 
OWN missionary activities, and those of their 
colleagues in the provinces, which otherwise 
would not have been tolerated. 

Although astronomy and astrology were not 
so far divorced in seventeenth-century Europe 
as they later became, the responsibility of the 




















Peking Jesuits for the compilation of the 
imperial calendar aroused serious misgivings in 
some of their own number. The Portuguese 
Gabriel de Magalhaes (1638-1677), who was a 
skilled mechanic and constructed a clockwork 
soldier that could march for fifteen minutes, 
claimed that the activities of Schall and 
Verbiest as court astronomers violated the rules 
of the Society of Jesus and pandered to the 
grossest Chinese superstitions. Schall and 
Verbiest energetically defended themselves 
against these charges, disclaiming any res- 
ponsibility for the astrological portions of the 
calendar, and stressing that their work in con- 
nection with it was the main if not the sole 
reason for such toleration as was extended to 
Christianity in China. Schall died during the 
temporary eclipse of Jesuit influence in 1666; 
but Verbiest soon gained the complete con- 
fidence of the young emperor K’ang-hsi, just 
as Schall had formerly enjoyed that of the first 
Ch’ing emperor, Shun-chi. It was Verbiest 
who finally revised the calendar in the form in 
which it lasted officially until Republican and 
unofficially until Communist times; and the 
golden days of the Jesuit mission roughly coin- 
cided with the reign of K’ang-hsi (1662-1722). 

At the height of their influence in Peking, 
the Jesuits ran into increasing difficulties on 
what might be termed the “ home front ” over 
the problem of the Confucian Rites. After 
some abortive attempts in the sixteenth 
century, the Spanish friars from the Philippines 
succeeded in establishing themselves in the 
China mission-field in the wake of the Jesuits. 
Most of these friars were strongly opposed to 
Ricci’s accommodating attitude towards Con- 
fucianism and favoured a much more direct 
approach. They regarded the Rites as pure 
idolatry and refused to allow their converts to 
participate in them, although some of them 
modified their attitude after years of experience. 
The friars’ principal spokesman was the 
waspish Spanish Dominican, Fr. Domingo 
Fernandez Navarrete, who spent some ten 
years in China (1658-1669), and claimed to be 
as good a sinologue as any Jesuit. The Jesuit 
contention that the ancient Chinese had a know- 
ledge of the one true God infuriated him. 
Answering his rhetorical question ““ Was Con- 
fucius saved ?” he retorted witheringly that, 
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since Plato, Socrates, Aristotle and the fine 
flower of Graeco-Roman philosophy were 
irretrievably damned, “how much the more 
Confucius, who was not worthy to kiss their 
feet.” He met his match in the irascible old 
Portuguese Jesuit, Anténio de Gouveia (1636- 
1677), who maintained that Confucius certainly 
was saved, “‘ which was more than could be 
said for King Philip IV of Spain!” Navar- 
rete’s Tratados (Madrid, 1676) bitterly 
criticized the Jesuits’ methods and provided 
welcome ammunition for their opponents in 
Europe. Virtually all the learned Western 
world took sides in this dispute, which became 
involved with the famous Jansenist-Jesuit con- 
troversy over grace and free-will, and attracted 
the pens of Leibniz and Voltaire besides a host 
of lesser writers. 

The Rites and related problems—such as 
the correct Chinese term for God—were 
repeatedly referred to Rome for a decision, and 
after a good deal of vacillation the Papacy 
finally condemned the disputed ceremonies as 
idolatrous. The Jesuits, on one pretext and 
another, evaded compliance with this decision; 
and they even appealed to K’ang-hsi himself 
for a ruling on the true nature of the Rites. 
The Emperor obligingly declared that they 
were indeed of a civil and not a religious nature; 
but the Pope sent a special Apostolic Legate out 
to Peking with the task of enforcing the papal 
decision on the recalcitrant missionaries, regard- 
less of the decision handed down from the 
Dragon Throne. The Papal Legate, Maillard 
de Tournon, failed completely in his errand 
and was detained by the Emperor’s orders at 
Macao, where he died in June 1710, after 
receiving a cardinal’s biretta from Rome. 
K’ang-hsi gave formal permission for all those 
missionaries who accepted the Jesuit stand- 
point on the Rites to remain in China; and, 
although he ordered the expulsion of those who 
refused the imperial p’iaou as it was called, this 
was not strictly enforced in his lifetime. Most 
of the missionaries now admitted that “ the 
Chinese can never allow anyone to speak il 
of their Rites, which,” as a Spanish Franciscan 
wrote from Canton during this crisis, “‘ form 
the basis of their system of government.” 

Neither the opposition of the Manchu 
Emperor nor the remonstrances of the Por- 














By courtesy of the Imperial Palace Museum, Peking 


The Emperor’s concubine, HSIANG FEI, as Minerva. 
Picture in the European style, attributed to Castiglione 


tuguese Crown, anxious not to jeopardise the 
position of Macao, deterred the Pope from re- 
iterating his condemnation of the Rites, in a 
strongly worded decree Ex illa die published at 
Rome in March 1715, which reached China the 
following year. Another Papal Legate, Carlos 
Melchior Mezzabarba, was sent out to Peking 
to try and enforce this measure five years later. 
After hearing the legate’s arguments and read- 
ing a translation of the decree Ex illa die, the 
Manchu monarch wrote a marginal note in red 
characters to the following effect: 

** After reading this decree I can only say that 


the Europeans are small-minded people. How 
can they talk of China’s moral principles when 
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they know nothing of Chinese customs, books, or 
language which might enable them to understand 
them ? Much of what they say and discuss makes 
one laugh. Today I saw the papal legate and the 
decree. He is really like an ignorant Buddhist or 
Taoist priest, while the superstitions mentioned 
are those of unimportant religions. This sort of 
wild talk could not be more extreme. Hereafter, 
Europeans are not to preach in China. It must 
be prohibited in order to avoid trouble.” 


Somewhat shaken by the Emperor’s anger 
and the remonstrances of the Jesuits, Mezza- 
barba promulgated “ eighteen permissions ” on 
his return to Macao in November 1721. These 
articles made considerable concessions in 
tolerating the Rites, but were at once repudiated 
by the Pope when he heard of them. The 
breach between Rome and Peking was made 
irreparable by the papal constitution Ex quo 
singulari of 1742, which compelled all present 
and future missionaries to cake an oath that 
they would not tolerate the practice of the Rites 
on any pretext whatsoever. 
reversed this stand by abrogating the oath in 
December 1939; but this volte face came a 
couple of centuries too late. 

Another serious handicap to the progress of 
the missionaries in China arose from the con- 
flicting claims of European nationalism. The 
mission was originally founded under the 
patronage of the Portuguese Crown, which, in 
return for the privilege of deciding what mis- 
sionaries should be allowed to work in most of 
Africa and Asia, was supposed to endow and 
maintain them there. The monopolistic claims 
of the Padroado, as it was called, in the Far East 
were soon challenged by the Spanish friars from 
the Philippines, who came under the control of 
the Spanish crown’s ecclesiastical patronage 
(Patronazgo or Patronato) in America. A still 
more serious threat to the Portuguese position 
was posed by the arrival of a group of French 
Jesuits at Peking in 1688. They came with the 
backing of Louis XIV, and with the obvious 
intention of forwarding French temporal, as 
well as spiritual, interests. The Holy See, 
moreover, repenting of its Renaissance policy 
in giving a virtual monopoly of evangelization 
in three continents to the Portuguese and 
Spanish crowns, founded the Congregation of 
the Propaganda Fide at Rome in 1622. The 
chief aim of this institution, and the mis- 
sionaries dispatched under its auspices, was to 
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free the foreign missions in countries not con- 
trolled by either of the two Iberian ‘crowns 
from any dependence on their temporal power. 
The result was a three-cornered struggle which 
in China developed roughly on the following 
lines. The Portuguese Jesuits and their Italian 
colleagues supported both the claims of the 
Padroado and their Society’s interpretation of 
the Rites. The French Jesuits tolerated the 
Confucian Rites but opposed the Portuguese 
Padroado. The Spanish Dominicans and the 
missionaries, chiefly French and Italian, sent 
out from 1622 onwards under the auspices of 
the Propaganda and the Société des Missions 
Etrangéres at Paris, opposed both the Rites and 
the Padroado. The Franciscans were more 
divided; but even those who tolerated the Rites 
were generally opposed to the Padroado, unless, 
of course, they happened to be Portuguese. It 
is obvious that these deep and confusing 
cleavages of opinion, here slightly over- 
simplified, had an unfavourable reaction on 
the Chinese. 

Nor did the close connection between 
European spiritual and temporal power go un- 
remarked at the court of Peking. The position 
of Macao, as the headquarters of the church 
militant in East Asia, was a particularly in- 
vidious one. “‘ From this royal fortress,” wrote 
an enthusiastic Jesuit in 1650, “sally forth 
nearly every year the gospel preachers to make 
war on all the surrounding heathendom, hoist- 
ing the royal standard of the holy cross over 
the highest and strongest bulwarks of idolatry, 
preaching Christ crucified, and subjugating to 
the sweet yoke of his most holy law the proudest 
and most isolationist kingdoms and empires.” 
Macao was also heavily fortified after the 
European fashion as the result of an abortive 
Dutch attack in 1622; and many Chinese con- 
sidered that it might become not merely a 
religious and commercial, but also a military 
and political, bridgehead of European expan- 
sionism. All the tact and influence of the 
Peking Jesuits were needed to frustrate the 
periodic efforts made by xenophobic officials to 
induce the Emperor to ordain the destruction 
or evacuation of the City of the Name of God 
in China. 

K’ang-hsi’s successor, the emperor Yung- 
cheng, was not nearly so well disposed towards 


the Jesuits as was his illustrious father; and he 
was even more conscious of the dangers of 
Christianity as a religion at least potentially 
subversive of the established order. Discussing 
the matter one day with some of the Peking 
Jesuits, he observed: 


“You say that your law is not a false law. I 
believe it. If I thought it were false what would 
prevent me from destroying your churches and 
driving you away from them ? What would you 
say if I sent a troop of Bonzes and Lamas into 
your country to preach their doctrines ? You 
want all Chinese to become Christians. Your law 
demands it, I know. But in that case what will 
become of us ? Shall we become subjects of your 
king ? The converts you make recognize only 
you in time of trouble. They will listen to no 
other voice but yours. I know that at the present 
time there is nothing to fear, but when your ships 
come by thousands then there will probably be 
great disorder. . . . The emperor, my father, lost 
a great deal of his reputation among scholars by 
the condescension with which he let you establish 
yourselves here. The laws of our ancient sages 
will permit no change and I will not allow my 
reign to be laid open to such a charge.” 


Yung-cheng permitted the Peking Jesuits to 
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From “ Peking,”’ by Mgr. A. Favier 


PRINCE JOSEPH, a relation of the Emperor, imprisoned 
for his Christian beliefs. He died in 1727 
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stay in the capital owing to the use that was 
made of their scientific and technical abilities; 
but he ordered that all missionaries in the 
provinces should be deported to Macao and 
that all Christian churches outside Peking 
should be put to other uses. Once again this 
edict was not rigorously enforced, and many 
of the provincial authorities turned a blind eye 
to the existence of the missionaries and their 
converts in the districts under their charge. 
Others were more zealous, and these included 
the viceroy of Chekiang who was, incidentally, 
a thrifty soul. Such at least is a fair deduc- 
tion from the following passage in a memorial 
tablet which he erected in 1730, describing why 
the Roman Catholic church at Hangchow was 
changed into a temple for the Taoist Queen of 
Heaven, traditional deity of sailors: 

** This place will serve the double purpose of 
extirpating a religion of false gossip and obduracy, 
and of making an offering to a spirit who really 
has a beneficial influence over human destinies ; and 
there is the extra satisfaction of knowing that this 


meritorious deed can be effected without trouble, 
and the action completed without expense.” 


The long-lived Emperor, Ch’ien-lung, who 
reigned for sixty years (1736-1796), continued 
his predecessor’s policy of patronizing the 
twenty-two Jesuit missionaries at Court and 
intermittently persecuting their colleagues and 
converts in the provinces. In one way his reign 
formed the Indian Summer of the Jesuit 
mission, for its cultural prestige and achieve- 
ments now reached their zenith. It was at 
Ch’ien-lung’s command that the Jesuits 
designed and supervised the erection of a group 
of Western-style fountains, gardens, and build- 
ings in the grounds of the imperial summer 
palace of Yuan Ming Yuan in the Western 
Hills near Peking. The buildings were mostly 
of white marble, constructed in a mixed 
Chinese-Rococo style with reminiscences of 
Versailles. In 1860 this palace was looted and 
destroyed by the British expeditionary force as 
a reprisal for the torture and killing of some 
defenceless envoys who had been seized under 
a flag of truce. This act of retribution was in- 
tended to hurt the imperial family without 
harming the common people; but the Chinese 
in general have come to resent the loss of this 
palace as a national disgrace and catastrophe. 

Several of the Jesuits were employed on 
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topographical surveys in the provinces; and 
the maps which they and their Chinese col- 
laborators produced were not superseded until 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Of 
the Jesuit court painters, the most famous is the 
Milanese, Castiglione, who worked under three 
Manchu emperors from 1716 to 1766. He 
painted in both European and Chinese styles, 
and his admirers claim that his best works in 
the latter genre are indistinguishable from those 
of native artists. It was not, however, a Jesuit 
but an Italian Propaganda priest, Matteo Ripa 
(1710-1723), who introduced the art of copper- 
engraving into China. 

More important than the Jesuits’ work in 
introducing Western arts and _ techniques, 
which hardly spread beyond the environs of 
Peking, was their réle in interpreting China to 
the West, although this ultimately had results 
that they did not foresee. Their researches into 
Chinese history disclosed the awkward fact 
that the apparently well-authenticated Chinese 
chronology could not be reconciled with that of 
the Christian Bible. Their enthusiastic accounts 
of Chinese civilization in general, and of Con- 
fucianism in particular, in such works as 
Intorcetta’s Confucius Sinarum Philosophus 
(1687), Du Halde’s encyclopedic Description 
de l’empire de la Chine (1735), and the Lettres 
Edifiantes et curieuses (1702-1776) supplied the 
source material for the Réve Chinois of the Age 
of Enlightenment. Leibniz, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire and Gibbon were all profoundly in- 
fluenced in their different ways by reading this 
Jesuit Sinophile literature, of which the deists 
and the rationalists made great use. 

The leading Jesuits of Peking corresponded 
with the Royal Society of London, and with the 
Academies of Sciences at Paris and St. Peters- 
burg. Antoine Gaubil (1733-1759), whom 
Humboldt called “Je plus grand savant des 
missionaires,” sent Chinese books, astronomical 
observations and botanical specimens to 
London, where some of his papers were pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. In 
exchange, he received presents of scientific 
books, and, on one occasion at least, two barrels 
of sherry, a gift which he acknowledged in a 
charming letter of May 8th, 1755. He explained 
that the wine would be divided into three por- 
tions: one for use in celebrating mass, one for 





the sick, and the third to be enjoyed at some 
meals, “‘ gue nous tacherons de faire de notre 
mieux a l’anglaise dans un pays 4 demi Tartare.” 
He added that he and his confréres would learn 
some English phrases from grammars and dic- 
tionaries, so that they could drink a toast to 
their benefactors in London. Some years pre- 
viously, Gaubil and his friends had sent three- 
hundred and forty Chinese books to the St. 
Petersburg Academy, and had received from 
the Russians three cases of this institution’s 
publications. 

By these and other means both the French 
and the Portuguese Jesuits at Peking had 
amassed very fine libraries in their respective 
churches, and there was keen rivalry between 
them in this as in other respects. Gaubil wrote 
to the procurator at Paris that the Portuguese 
padres “‘ have a very old library, well furnished 
as regards history, scripture commentaries, 
theology, mathematics, etc. They have excel- 
lent books on medicine, surgery, Latin and 
French books on natural history, physics, 
astronomy, geometry. They have decided to 
have a complete library for this country and 
they spend greatly to get books from Italy, 
Holland, France and England. . . . I know 
from good sources that the Portuguese have 
resolved to spare 
nothing to surpass us in 
everything.” Among 
the books so ardently 
collected, and which 
have survived at Peking 
to this day, are several 
of Isaac Newton’s works 
and a Latin edition of 
John Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding. 

From their own view- 
point it was primarily 


as missionaries and not as scientists or as sino- 
logues that the Jesuits came to China; and, as 
Protestant Peter Mundy acknowledged in 1638, 
“to speak truly, they neither spare cost nor 
labour, diligence, nor danger, to attain their 
purpose.” How far, then, it may be asked, had 
they attained it when the suppression of the 
Society of Jesus in 1773 led to their replace- 
ment by the Lazarists ? Exact figures for the 
number of converts are lacking; but all reliable 
authorities agree that the total of native Chris- 
tians never exceeded 300,000 for this period. 
This is a remarkable figure having regard to the 
paucity of the missionaries of all the religious 
orders in China, and the increasing dangers and 
difficulties under which they worked; but it is 
extremely small in relation to the total popula- 
tion, which was something in the nature of one 
hundred million in 1700 and twice that amount 
a century later. It became, moreover, virtually 
impossible to make converts in high places 
after the death of K’ang-hsi; and the mis- 
sionaries’ efforts were necessarily confined to 
the poor and lowly. This in turn handicapped 
the formation of a native clergy—to which 
some of the missionaries were opposed on 
principle anyway—and meant that Christianity 
made no significant impression on the Con- 
fucian mould of China. 
The Middle Flowery 
Kingdom faced an ag- 
gressive and _  indus- 
trialized Europe in the 
nineteenth century with 
a social structure and a 
mental outlook essen- 
tially unmodified since 
the crystallization of 
Chinese thought by the 
Sung schoolmen of the 
twelfth century. 


The EMPEROR K’ANG HSI in old age 
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T THE MENTION OF THE NAME “Mazeppa”’ 

an English-speaking person thinks of 

Byron and sees him as Byron imagined 
him: a youthful Don Juan transformed by an 
amorous adventure into a man of action, a 
mythical character rather than an historical 
figure. The material used by the poet for this 
romantic sublimation consists of a handful of 
facts gleaned from Voltaire’s Histoire de 
Charles XII and possibly also a scabrous 
anecdote: the Polish poet J. B. Zaleski may have 
entertained Byron with the story of Mazeppa’s 
punished courtship in the form in which it had 
survived until the Romantic era. Its earliest 
written record is to be found in the memoirs of 
J. Ch. Pasek, the Polish counterpart of Samuel 
Pepys, who recounts the episode in the follow- 
ing matter-of-fact terms. 

Having intercepted a love-letter from 
Mazeppa to his wife, as well as her reply, the 
husband waylaid the lover, had him stripped to 

‘the skin, bound to his own mount facing the 
tail, his hands tied behind his back and his legs 
under the horse’s belly. Having scalped the 
horse, whipped him and scared the animal out 
of its wits by firing a few pistol shots over its 
head, the husband let loose this man-made 
centaur. Crazed with pain, the horse galloped 
home taking a short cut through a prickly 
thicket. When Mazeppa, bruised, scratched 
and concussed, arrived at the door of his own 
house, the servants, instead of coming to their 
master’s rescue, took refuge indoors before the 
monster whose human component had just 
enough strength left to persuade them of his 
identity. Although Pasek, who knew Mazeppa 
well and bore him a personal grudge, comments 
on the story with a certain amount of glee, 
there is no reason to doubt his veracity. The 
account of Mazeppa’s misadventure, given in- 
dependently by an historian belonging to the 
next generation, “ Otwinowski,” differs from 
Pasek’s version only in a few details. 

The events just described took place a little 
after 1663 when Mazeppa was in his early or 
middle thirties. The exact date of his birth is 
unknown; his birthplace was the family estate 
in the region of the Ukraine that formed part of 
the Polish Republic before the partitions. In 
his youth he had served as a page at the court 
of the Polish king John Casimir, who later, at 
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Mazeppa : 


* Onward we went—but slack and slow; 
His savage force at length o’erspent, 
The drooping courser, faint and low, 


All feebly foaming went.” 


Far more interesting than 
Byron’s romantic hero, who 
also inspired a celebrated 
circus act, 1s the historical 


personage described in this article. 


By L. R. LEWITTER 


his own expense, sent him to the West to com- 
plete his education. In 1663, having taken part 
in that king’s abortive invasion of the Russian 
Ukraine, Mazeppa did not return to Poland 
but remained behind in his native district of 
Bela Tserkov. Here he entered the service of 
Doroshenko, the pro-Turkish hetman of the 
so-called Right Bank Ukraine, the chief, that is, 
of the Ukrainian Cossacks on the near side of 
the Dnieper. 

His career during the next twenty-five years 
is a long and inconclusive story of tergiversa- 
tion. Doroshenko appointed Mazeppa com- 
mandant of his guard, and then head of his 
chancellery. In the latter réle he was sent on a 
diplomatic mission to the Crimea and Turkey, 
but was captured on his way by the hetman of 
the Zaporozhian Cossacks who controlled the 
area beyond the Dnieper rapids, and handed 
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ABOVE: The Byronic version of the Mazeppa legend: 
after a picture by H. Vernet 


over to Samoilovich, the pro-Muscovite hetman 
of the Left Bank. Whether from opportunism 
or from conviction, Mazeppa now changed his 
allegiance and allowed himself to be persuaded 
to go to Moscow and report all he knew about 
Doroshenko’s plans. Samoilovich made use of 
Mazeppa’s diplomatic and military talents, 
first by dispatching him as envoy to Moscow, 
and later by making him his chief of staff. 
When in 1687 Samoilovich was deposed by the 
council of the Cossack “‘ seniors,” and arrested 
by the Russians for alleged separatist leanings, 
Mazeppa was acclaimed hetman in his place. 
In 1689 he assisted the Russian commander 
Prince Golitsyn in his successful expedition 
against the Tartars. The future Peter the 
Great’s seizure of power from the regent 
Sophia took place in the same year; Golitsyn, 
her favourite, was deported, but Mazeppa did 
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not fall with his patron. A polished and tactful 
speech saved his head and won him Peter’s 
favour; from being a potential persecutor the 
young Tsar became a protector of the Cossacks, 
In 1696 Peter captured Azov with their help, 
while the hetman carried out a diversion 
against the Tartars. In 1700 he was rewarded 
with the insignia of the newly established order 
of St. Andrew, the second person to be so 
honoured. Henceforth his journeys to Moscow 
to visit the Tsar and exchange presents with 
him became an annual event. Peter admired 
in Mazeppa the qualities that were still so rare 
among his own countrymen—polished manners, 
eloquence, wit and learning, allied to diplo- 
matic and military skill. At length what had 
been a young man’s hero-worship was replaced 
by a genuine affection—a feeling that explains 
the extreme violence of Peter’s reaction to 
Mazeppa’s eventual apostasy. Not only Russia, 
but the Tsar in person, had been betrayed. 

During the course of Mazeppa’s long het- 
manship the social structure of the Ukraine 
underwent a profound change. Hitherto it had 
been a melting pot. Now, at top and bottom, 
its elements began to consolidate—a process 
assisted by Mazeppa’s policy of granting land in 
perpetuity to the notoriously obstreperous 
senior Cossack officers as a reward for their 
political support. He made a hundred and 
forty-two such grants as compared with five, 
nine and twenty-nine made by his respective 
predecessors; and under his rule the pro- 
cedure first became customary. By this and 
similar means a privileged landed class was 
established at one end of the social scale, and 
at the other a peasantry tied to the land and 
obliged to perform corvée. Only occasionally 
did Mazeppa concern himself with the condi- 
tion of the common people, when he was called 
upon to protect them from excessive exploita- 
tion. It was in such an instance that he limited 
the corvée to two days a week, and upheld the 
rank-and-file Cossacks’ absolute right to the 
land they occupied. 

The hetman himself was the chief beneficiary 
of the new economic system. He privately 
owned 19,654 farmsteads, which were worked 
by over 10,000 peasants and yielded an annual 
income of over 200,000 roubles. Apart from 
this, most of the Ukrainian saltpetre industry 











was Mazeppa’s property; and it is worth noting 
that, during the Great Northern War, its 
equipment suffered considerable damage from 
military operations, while the price control 
exercised by Peter severely curtailed its profits. 
Mazeppa’s official income, amounting to 50,000 
ducats, was drawn from the military chest, of 
which he was also the chief treasurer, obliged 
to render only an occasional account to the 
council of “‘ seniors.” Mazeppa’s background, 
his vast wealth and almost sovereign authority 
made his position and outlook resemble those 
of a Polish magnate rather than a Russian 
boyar; and Voltaire had some excuse for calling 
him a “‘ gentilhomme polonais.” Yet, despite 
these affinities, Mazeppa deeply resented the 
Poles’ past ill-treatment of the Ukraine—and 
perhaps of himself. He declared that a fraternal 
relationship between the two peoples was out 
of the question and professed to despise Polish 
political institutions—the much-vaunted aurea 
libertas did not glitter in his eyes. His attitude 
towards Muscovy, on the other hand, appears 
to have been that of an ambitious and in- 
dependent-minded, but loyal, vassal. 

The balance of this relationship was upset 
by the exigencies of the Great Northern War. 
The Tsar needed every one of the 30,000 
Ukrainian Cossacks who served him willingly 
in South-Eastern Poland, their customary 
hunting-ground. For the Cossack contingents, 
who numbered up to 10,000 men, helping 
Peter’s ally, Augustus II of Saxony and Poland, 
by sacking the estates of Polish adherents of the 
Swedish cause, was a profitable assignment. 
But, in his ruthless revolutionary way, Peter also 
insisted on sending them to new places and 
setting them to new tasks. From the early days 
of the war they had to fight on the Baltic front; 
later, in the summer of 1706, they were ordered 
to build fortifications at Kiev, admittedly much 
nearer home, but at the very time when their 
crops were waiting to be harvested. The treat- 
ment meted out to the civilian population of 
the Ukraine by the Russian army, with its daily 
routine of plunder, arson, murder and rape, 
was more reminiscent of a punitive expedition 
than of allied troop movements. In the field 
the Cossacks complained of bullying, insults 
and the imposition of menial tasks, abuses 
against which their officers had no redress, since 
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their authority was constantly overridden by the 
Russians. In military circles rumours were 
current of Peter’s plans for the reform of the 
Cossack state. The army was to be reorganized 
on Western lines—the collective and elective 
leadership abolished, the establishment reduced 
and the remainder made into a regular force; the 
autonomous civil administration was to be 
replaced by Russian officials. Peter’s action 
neither confirmed nor denied these whisper- 
ings, which may or may not have echoed his 
own words; but he did not hide his intention 
in the event of Charles XII’s invading the 
Ukraine to entrust its defence to Menshikov. 
The prospect of being subordinated to an 
officer many years junior to himself, and what 
is more, an upstart, was an insult to the het- 
man’s pride. Was this to be the reward for 
twenty years of faithful service ? It was too 
great a strain to put upon his loyalty. Un- 
swerving devotion was not among the principles 
governing the conduct of Cossack hetmans. 
For decades they had made a practice of throw- 
ing in their lot with Poland, Muscovy or Turkey 
as the occasion offered. That Mazeppa, too, 
was capable of opportunism we have already 
seen. He was by nature a swimmer with the 
tide; and now the tide seemed to be turning 
against Russia. If Peter won, Cossack auto- 
nomy and all that went with it was doomed ; 
but, if he were to lose, there was much to be 
gained by changing sides in time. 

It seems likely that Mazeppa had kept in 
intermittent touch with the pro-Swedish and 
anti-Russian party in Poland from the outset of 
the war. In 1705 the situation there had 
changed radically; Augustus II was compelled 
to renounce the throne, which was occupied by 
his rival, Stanislas Leszczynski, under the 
patronage of Charles XII. No sooner was 
Stanislas crowned than he began to lure 
Mazeppa away from Peter. The hetman, 
applying for the first time the form of double 
bluff that enabled him to hoodwink the Tsar 
to the end, apprised Peter of these overtures 
and accused the informers of calumny, but at 
the same time began a cipher correspondence 
with a Princess Dolska, the mother of two of 
Leszczynski’s principal adherents. The story 
that unfolds from this moment could stand 
comparison with the most melodramatic of 














historical romances. The dramatis personae are 
almost stock characters: Mazeppa, the villain- 
ous hero, nursing his grievance, ambitious, 
cunning and majestic; the Princess, an ageing 
and crafty coquette; Orlik, the faithful con- 
fidant and secretary, kept in the dark as to 
Mazeppa’s real intentions and used as a witness 
of his master’s written and oral protestations of 
loyalty to the Tsar; Fr Zaleski, a Jesuit priest, 
the principal intermediary between the het- 
man and Stanislas: as well as three minor 
personages—a Trinitarian monk, a Bulgarian 
or Serbian bishop (the link between Mazeppa 
and Charles XII) and another Polish lady of 
quality, the wife of a high-ranking supporter of 
Peter. The story reaches a fitting climax in the 
final chapter. In order to delay the execution of 
Peter’s orders, the hetman feigned illness and 
carried the comedy to the point of receiving the 
extreme unction from the metropolitan of 
Kiev. But the moment had arrived when he 
could deceive his master no longer. Like an- 
other Volpone, he made a surprise recovery, 
tore off his mask and, having buried his 
treasures, rode over to the enemy. Retribution 
overtook him in the natural epilogue provided 
by the débdcle of Poltava; the moving story— 
told by Pushkin—of Mazeppa’s passion for 
Maria Kochubey, whose parents refused to give 
her in marriage to an old reprobate, may serve 
as a prologue. 

But to resume the historical narrative. The 
correspondence with Princess Dolska, opened 
in 1705, was continued; and in the summer of 
the following year, and especially in the spring 
of 1707, some of the Cossack leaders began to 
find themselves in sympathy—spontaneous or 
prompted by Mazeppa—with his mood of bitter 
discontent. It was now safe for him to pretend, 
in the strictest confidence, that, driven to 
extremes, he might feel obliged to bow to the 
wishes of the majority and, for the Ukraine’s 
sake, abandon Peter. There are grounds for 
believing that, also in the spring of 1707, 
Mazeppa called on the Swedes to enter the 
Ukraine and offered to clear the way for their 
advance by overpowering the 7,000-strong 
Russian garrison. But the proposal met with 
no response. For the time being the hetman 
continued to pass on to the Russians any in- 
formation available to him about the enemy’s 
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actions and intentions; his disloyalty amounted 
only to not actually harming the cause of 
Charles and Stanislas. In the autumn of 1707, 
Leszczynski again wrote to Mazeppa; but the 
tenor of his reply is unknown. Peter’s con- 
fidence in the hetman remained unshaken to the 
last and was not to be undermined even by old 
Kochubey’s circumstantial denunciation. But 
this act of revenge for Mazeppa’s seduction of 
Maria put him on his guard; and the first half 
of 1708 marks an interval in his intelligence 
with the Tsar’s enemies. 

The net result of the comings and goings 
between the two kings and the hetman is not at 
all clear. Were any treaties concluded between 
Mazeppa and Leszczynski, between Mazeppa 
and Charles ? Was a tripartite pact made—and 
in what form ?—or were there only gentlemen’s 
agreements ? None of these questions has been 
satisfactorily answered and, in view of the 
fragmentary nature of extant records, it is un- 
likely that they ever will be. On the other hand, 
enough is known to give an idea of the drift of 
the pourparlers. It was the intention of Charles, 
Stanislas and Mazeppa that the Ukraine should 
be joined to Poland on a federal basis, and her 
ancient freedoms and privileges guaranteed by 
Sweden. Mazeppa would add to his dignity of 
hetman the title of duke of the territories of 
Vitebsk and Polotsk, to be held in fee from the 
crown of Poland. If this plan sounds fantastic, 
it should be borne in mind that it fits in with 
Charles XII’s scheme for restoring to Poland 
the regions of Kiev and Smolensk, while keep- 
ing for himself Courland and Livonia. Within 
this design Mazeppa’s duchy would have 
formed a landbridge between Sweden and the 
Ukraine, across which the Swedes could march 
to implement their guarantee. 

In the summer of 1708, short of food and 
fodder, Charles XII turned south expecting to 
find supplies and active military support in the 
Ukraine. Whether he would have done so had 
no understanding existed between himself and 
Mazeppa is extremely doubtful. 


“We find owr selves at present,” writes a 
well-informed contemporary, Captain James 
Jefferyes, “‘ with the hopes of coming into a 
country flowing with milk and honey; that C:t 
Leyonhaupt will soon reinforce owr army with 
the addition of 11 or 12 :m men and that Gen:ll 
Mazeppa will declare for us; certain it is that His 
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Maj:ty has sent an express with letters to Bat- 
taryn that Gen:lls residence, to invite him to take 
owr party and desire winter quarters in Ukrania, 
but I am not yet assur’d whether he has comply’d; 
tho in my humble opinion, if the K. of Sveden 
had not had some assurance of success, he would 
not have fatigu’d his army with making a march 
so farr about, when he could have turn’d towards 
the river Duna...” 


Mazeppa’s plot was already coming home to 
roost. He had based his calculations on the 
optimistic assumption that, while Charles 
fought his way to Moscow through Smolensk 
or Bryansk, he, Mazeppa, would throw open 
the Ukraine to Leszczynski and the Swedish 
auxiliary corps marching from Poland. His 
reward would be a treaty of alliance against 
the Russians favourable to the Cossacks. The 
Ukraine would provide a supply base for the 
Swedish king’s offensive without becoming a 
theatre of war, and Mazeppa would be able to 
watch the struggle from the wings, delaying his 
entry until Peter’s defeat was assured. But 
events turned out differently and, in October, 
reached a critical pass. Mazeppa’s troops were 
urgently needed to halt the advancing Swedes, 
and the Tsar was demanding his presence at a 
council of war to discuss the regrouping of the 
Tsar’s armies, which was to involve the gar- 
risoning of the Ukraine by Russian troops. 
The hetman’s inactivity and absence were 
rapidly becoming suspect; the moment had 
come when he must cast the die or inevitably 
lose the game. The river Desna, which he 
crossed earlYy in November with 5,000 men to 
join Charles XII, was his Rubicon. But by 
mid-December Mazeppa’s army had dwindled 
to about 700; the subsequent accession of the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks to the Swedish side 
did no more than make up for this loss. Neither 
the Cossack rank and file nor the officers, not 
even the hetman’s four fellow-conspirators, 
were willing, on reflection, to support the 
Swedish king against the Russian Tsar. Their 
reluctance seems to have been grounded in a 
mistrust of Mazeppa’s Polish background and 
contacts, a preference for Muscovy as the lesser 
evil and in a sober assessment of the hetman’s 
prospects. Already in November his capital, 

1708 Oct. 7 O.S. Camp at Mlin 4 miles from 
Staradub. Captain fames Fefferyes’s Letters from the 
Swedish Army, 1707-1709, edited by Ragnhild 
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STANISLAS LESZCZYNSKI of Poland: portrait of the 
School of Rigaud 





Baturin, with its 70 field pieces and garrison of 
well over 5,000, had fallen to Menshikov. The 
eventual outcome of the Great Northern War 
was decided at Poltava in the summer of 1709. 
The Swedes were heavily outnumbered and 
out-gunned by the Russians; but, ironically, 
neither Mazeppa’s men nor his artillery were 
there even to redress the balance. His plan had 
miscarried completely. “ Fortune ” had “ left 
the royal Swede” and “ the power and glory 
of the war . . . had pass’d to the triumphant 
Tsar” . . . Mazeppa died in October of the 
same year at Bender in Moldavia, where he 
had been granted asylum by the Sultan. 

The direct reasons for Mazeppa’s ill success 
are not far to seek. He had persuaded himself 
that neither he nor his country had anything to 
lose by staking all on a concurrence of strategic 
circumstances which failed to materialize. The 
man himself is not so easy to understand. 
Although to call him a national leader in the 
modern sense would be an anachronism, the 
essentially patriotic nature of his motives must 
be recognized. But, if his 
aims were lofty, his conduct 
was base; and it is this that 
lowers his standing in the 
eyes of posterity. ““ Machia- 
vellian’”—the epithet applies 
not only to his actions but 
also to their rationale; for 
it has been established 
that “The Prince” was 
Mazeppa’s political vade- 
mecum.” Possibly he iden- 


2E. Borschak, G. Orlyk, 
L’viv, 1932. I have been unable 
to consult this work but M. 
Borschak has been good enough 
to inform me that the reference 
is to a letter written by F. Orlyk 
(Orlik) to his son on February 
16th, 1730. M. Borschak saw 
the letter in 1930 at the Chateau 
de Dinteville. 





tified himself with the new-comer, or aspirant 
to princely authority, whom Machiavelli had in 
mind. That he preferred being feared to being 
loved, and did not try to escape the name of 
“cruel,” is shown by his treatment of 
Kochubey and his associates. “‘ When a Prince 
has troops at his disposal,” says Machiavelli, 
“he need not care about being called cruel.” 
He was remiss, however, in making sure of the 
support of the common people, in “ satisfying 
the people and keeping them contented,” 
although he did take care not to make himself 
odious by “ usurping the property and the 
women of his subjects.”” His largesse to the 
Cossack officers and his renunciation of Maria 
Kochubey are cases in point. He won respect 
by feats of arms, but not by deeds of shining 
virtue. That he often acted in a spirit contrary 
to faith and charity, while trying to give the 
impression of possessing all these qualities, may 
be taken for granted; Machiavelli could not 
have conceived of a more accomplished 
“* simulatore”’ and “‘ dissimulatore.” Perfidious 
to the last, he had no sooner 
abandoned the Tsar than he 
declared himself ready to 
betray Charles for Peter, 
mindful no doubt of Machi- 
avelli’s remark that great 
things have been achieved 
by those who have taken 
little account of loyalty. If 
Mazeppa failed in his design 
it was perhaps because, in a 
sense, he was not Machia- 
vellian enough. He did not 
measure up to the propor- 
tions which Machiavelli had 
prescribed for his Prince— 
there was in him too much 
of the fox and not enough 
of the lion. 


MAZEPPA: contemporary oil painting by an 
unknown artist 
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By 


Kingmaker 
KENDALL 


courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


RICHARD NEVILLE, from Fohn Row’s Roll of the Earls of Warwick 


To most modern readers little more than a resounding name, the Kingmaker 
is here described as an “ early exemplar of that Western European energy ” 
which was presently to transform the civilized world. 


the Kingmaker, has a famous name in 

history, but only a name. There are few 
men in England’s past so well known by repute 
and so little known in character. The sparse 
chronicles of the fifteenth century duly record 
his deeds and suggest something of the impact 
he made upon his times. But though Warwick 
was the chief instrument in overthrowing the 
medieval kingship which came to an end with 
the deposition of Henry VI and in establishing 
a new monarchy that was to endure, under 


R ICHARD NEVILLE, EARL OF WARWICK, called 
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three dynasties, until 1488, he turned against 
his own handiwork and struck out in a direc- 
tion that history did not take. In consequence, 
after his defeat and death at Barnet Field in 
April 1471, the intimate records of his life and 
character—letters, portraits, accounts—were 
soon lost to view. 

Less than half a century after Barnet, he 
was remembered as little more than a focus of 
violence in the civil strife from which the 
Tudors had emerged triumphant. Polydore 
Vergil and the Tudor historians who followed 





PHILIP THE GOOD, Duke of Burgundy, and his wife, ISABELLE OF PORTUGAL: fifteenth-century 
painting in the Museum of Fine Arts, Ghent 


him shaped fifteenth-century history into a 
high moral pattern, in which the Wars of the 
Roses are seen as the working out of retributive 
justice and England is at last rescued from 
bloody anarchy by God’s avenging angel, Henry 
Tudor. In this pattern Warwick appears merely 
as a turbulent baron, rushing from action to 
action, his voice lost in the din of events. So 
Shakespeare, following Holinshed and Hall, 
pictures him in the three parts of Henry VI. 
And so he has long remained: no one thought 
it worth while to produce a biography of the 
Kingmaker until, in 1891, Professor Oman’s 
Life appeared—really a history of Warwick’s 
career and times. In our own day, the concen- 
tration of interest upon constitutional, adminis- 
trative, and social studies has left Warwick 
outside the periphery of scholarly attention. 








Yet, if the past is worth recapturing for its 
own sake, Warwick the Kingmaker is a key 
figure in a moment of history, and his life and 
character reveal a notable range of human 
behaviour. Bulwer-Lytton has dramatized him 
as The Last of the Barons; if the romance has 
faded, the sobriquet has become fixed in most 
peoples’ imaginations. But “‘ Last of the 
Barons ”’ is a serious misnomer, misinterpreting 
both the age and the man. Among the numer- 
ous differences separating Warwick from the 
Montforts and Mortimers and Lancasters of the 
earlier Middle Ages, one alone need be men- 
tioned. These great barons were all, in their 
various ways, engaged in a struggle to advance 
the powers of their class and to limit the 
prerogative of the king. Warwick, on the other 
hand, had no desire to limit the king’s preroga- 
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tive: he wished to wield it himself. His right 
to do so—never openly expressed in any of his 
manifestoes—he based upon his record of 
service and the popular will, in short, upon 
his uniqueness as an individual. Against 
Edward IV’s claim to rule by right of blood he 
posed the Warwick Legend. He was a child of 
his age, a broken time of endings and beginnings 
in which the feudalism of the past was dead but 
the nationalism of the future was only begin- 
ning to quicken men’s minds. In this loosened 
fabric of society, Warwick staked all on his 
ability to sway a kingdom even though he 
could never hope to wear a crown. Rather than 
Last of the Barons, he can more aptly be called 
one of the first of modern political adventurers. 

The true nature of his ambitions and the 
record of the important réle he played are not 
to be found in the English chronicles and 
official documents but in the pages of the 
French and Burgundian historians, the reports 
of the Milanese ambassadors to the court of 
France, the correspondence of Louis XI. In 
the great three-cornered duel fought by Charles 
the Rash, Duke of Burgundy, and Louis XI 
and Edward IV, which ended the Hundred 
Years War and led to the establishment of the 
national states of England and France, the 
Earl of Warwick was for a time a central agent, 
almost an independent prince. In the end, the 
lesser potentates, Duke Charles and the Earl 
of Warwick, were crushed by the new mon- 
archies of England and France, which each had 


sought to dominate by allying himself with the - 


rival power—Charles with Edward IV against 
Louis, and Warwick with Louis XI against 
Edward. Though he will probably always be 
known as the Kingmaker, the pith of Richard 
Neville’s story lies in how he was undone by 
kings. He was able to touch men’s hearts and 
minds, but he never understood that his age 
was not prepared to accept an authority based 
upon merit and renown rather than upon lineal 
descent. 

Until he was twenty-six, Richard Neville 
seemed to be no more than what his fortunate 
marriage to the Earl of Warwick’s heiress and 
his family connections had made him. Then, 
suddenly, on a May morning of 1455, a bloody 
skirmish at St. Albans temporarily delivered 
King Henry VI’s person and King Henry’s 
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government into the hands of Warwick’s 
uncle-by-marriage, Richard, Duke of York, 
and earned Warwick himself a military reputa- 
tion. He was rewarded with the captainship of 
Calais. This virtually independent command 
unleashed his latent talents. By his exploits at 
sea he gave new hope and confidence to 
numbers of Englishmen, chafing under the 
weakness and misrule of Margaret of Anjou’s 
court party and humiliated by the loss of 
Henry V’s French conquests. But Warwick 
meant to be a statesman as well as the warrior 
of Calais; he quickly brought himself to the 
notice of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
and soon succeeded in concluding what 
amounted to a secret alliance between Philip 
and the Yorkists against their common enemies, 
Charles VII of France and the Lancastrian 
party of Queen Margaret and the Duke of 
Somerset. By the time the Duke of York was 
killed at Wakefield, in December of 1460, 
Warwick had made himself the leader of the 
Yorkist cause and transformed it into a popular 
movement by appealing—as York had not—to 
the Church and to the commons of southern 
England. Though defeated by Queen Margaret 








By courtesy of the Trustee 


s of the National Portrait Gallery 


EDWARD IV, by an unknown artist 











From 


**Unknown Renaissance Portraits," ed. L. Goldscheider, 


Phaidon, 1952 


LOUIS XI OF FRANCE: “ shrewd, devious, indefatigable ” ; 
Medal by F. Laurana in the Bibliothéque Nationale 


at the second battle of St. Albans in February 
1461, he managed to join forces with York’s 
eldest son Edward, whose elevation to the 
throne he engineered in early March. The 
victory of Towton, some three weeks later, 
drove Queen Margaret and King Henry as 
fugitives to Scotland and gave most of England 
to the Yorkists. 

During the next three years, young Edward, 
amiable and pleasure-loving, was seemingly 
content to reign while his mentor, the Earl of 
Warwick, ruled. Choosing to deal with the 
hardest task facing the new regime—the stamp- 
ing out of Lancastrian resistance in the North 
—Warwick none the less managed to keep his 
hands upon the reins of power at Westminster 
and to control English foreign policy as well. 
It appears from these years that, although 
English and Burgundian chroniclers called 
Warwick “ the most famous living knight,” he 
had little use for the archaic trappings of 
chivalry. There is no record of his taking part 
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in jousts; and he seems to have been ahead of 
his age in appreciating the potentialities of gun- 
powder. He had experimented with “ hand- 
guns ” at the second battle of St. Albans; and 
he made good use of cannon in reducing 
Lancastrian strongholds in the North. Unlike 
most other English commanders of the age, 
he did not fight on foot in the mélée but, after 
leading his men into combat, retired to take 
horse and control the battle from the rear. The 
accusations of cowardice brought by some 
Continental chroniclers—which receive no 
support from the English chronicles or the 
record of Warwick’s fighting—can perhaps be 
interpreted as complaints that Warwick did not 
do battle in the chivalric tradition. 

In his realistic approach to the problems of 
warfare, as well as in his attempt to build a 
strong central government, Warwick was akin 
to the shrewd, devious, indefatigable King of 
France, Louis XI, who scorned the pretensions 
of his feudal-minded nobles and was striving to 
subdue them all to his authority. Coming to 
the throne, like Edward, in 1461, Louis was at 
first inclined to support the House of Lancaster 
against the vigorous and martial Yorkists; but 
he none the less took care to establish good 
relations with the Kingmaker across the 
Channel, and, after Warwick had crushed 
Lancastrian-French forces in the North in 1463, 
the King of France began using all his arts upon 
the English Earl in order to secure a treaty of 
peace. 

To this flow of messages and envoys, 
Warwick responded warmly. Peace with 
France would put an end to the hopes of Lan- 
caster and the unrest in the North; it would 
open up enticing avenues of trade for the 
English merchant classes, whose support the 
Yorkists had carefully cultivated; and Warwick 
may even have grasped, as most of his con- 
temporaries did not, that war with France was a 
wasteful and futile enterprise. But Continental 
sources indicate that Louis did not confine him- 
self to clever flattery and attractive peace terms. 
Unerringly, he touched the central nerve of 
Warwick’s character—love of business and a 
passion to rule. Might not the great Earl be 
willing to do for Louis what he had done for 
Edward ? By the summer of 1464 the Earl of 
Warwick had committed himself to a French 
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alliance, to be sealed by the marriage of his 
sovereign to Louis’ sister-in-law, Bona of 
Savoy; and tidings were flying among the fear- 
ful French nobles that, in order to crush his 
feudality, Louis meant to make peace with 
England at the price of conferring upon 
Warwick the dukedom of Normandy. 

But Warwick and Edward were no longer of 
one mind. The Earl had probably not confided 
to the King the extent of his understanding with 
Louis; and the King had secretly made a com- 
mitment of his own. As Warwick was about to 
depart for France to complete arrangements for 
the alliance and the marriage, Edward an- 
nounced that he was already married—to 
Elizabeth Woodville, a widow with two sons, 
daughter of Richard, Lord Rivers, who had 
sired a large family. In his first anger, Warwick 
dispatched to King Louis a letter so furious 
that Louis leapt to the conclusion that the Earl 
meant to unking Edward, and declared that he 
would give all the help he could, since Warwick 
was one of the three best friends he had in the 
world. Warwick, however, soon allowed him- 
self to be reconciled to his sovereign, deciding 
to act as if his mastery of England had not been 
challenged. But the break between the two 
men was final. Misreading the depth of 
Warwick’s ambition, Edward optimistically 
hoped that the Earl, loaded with offices and 
honours, would accept the fact that he meant 
to be ruler as well as king; and Richard Neville 
apparently missed the steely purpose and acute 
intelligence of his ease-loving sovereign. 

Warwick’s descent from the King’s mentor 
to the King’s rebel and rival took place during 
the next four years in clearly marked stages. 
Within a year of the marriage announcement, 
the honours conferred upon the Woodville 
and Rivers families and Edward’s increasing 
friendliness to Louis’ hostile vassal, the Duke 
of Burgundy, convinced Warwick that he could 
no longer act as if nothing had happened. He 
decided to force the French alliance upon 
Edward as proof of his undiminished ascendancy : 
and he transferred his allegiance—doubtless 
feeling himself to be an independent European 
power rather than an English Earl—from the 
King of England to the King of France. Early 
in 1466 a herald of Warwick’s secretly reported 
to Louis that the French King might pursue 


A sea-fight in the fifteenth century, from the “ Pageants 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ” 
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undisturbed that year the subjection of his 
nobles, since there would be no aggressive move 
on the part of England. 

But when, in June of 1467, the Earl of 
Warwick returned from a flatteringly intimate 
conference with King Louis, bearing peace 
terms that he was sure Edward must accept, 
he discovered that, during his absence, his 
brother George, Archbishop of York, had been 
brusquely deprived of the chancellorship, and 
that Edward had committed himself to a Bur- 
gundian alliance aimed against France. Riding 
off to his Yorkshire castles in a rage, Warwick 
began testing the sinews of his military strength. 
As Warden of the West Marches towards 
Scotland and Lord of the North, he was un- 
disputed master of the regions above the Trent; 
and as Captain of Calais he had won the devo- 
tion of the sailors and commons of Kent. By 
the end of the year he had pushed himself 
almost to the verge of open revolt. 

But Edward, on the alert, moved into the 
Midlands to keep Christmas, surrounded by an 
elite guard of archers. Warwick, seeing that he 
must dissimulate while he prepared a coup, 
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Cast of the Kingmaker’s seal, said to have been picked up on the field of Barnet 


permitted his brother George, the Archbishop, 
to patch up a reconciliation. Impassively he 
watched while Edward, in May of 1468, 
announced to Parliament his intentions of 
invading France, with the help of the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany, and secured from the 
Commons the imposing war-grant of two 
Tenths and Fifteenths; gracefully, the Earl 
himself escorted Edward’s sister Margaret as 
she began her journey to become the bride of 
Charles of Burgundy. 

Linked with King Louis, however, by secret 
messages, Warwick was soon striking back. He 
managed to embroil Edward in a sea-war with 
the Hanse towns; and his agents worked 
secretly to hamstring Edward’s plans for in- 
vasion and to stir up disaffection at home. By 
the spring of 1469, at the age of forty-one, 
Warwick felt himself ready to bring his former 
protégé to heel by force. He would resume the 
life of adventure that had lifted him to greatness 
in the 1450’s. The remaining two years of his 
life were to be a wild swirl of failures and 
successes. 

In the summer of 1469 he skilfully suc- 
ceeded in trapping King Edward between an 
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army of Kentishmen and a strong force of his 
Northerners, only to see his triumph slip mad- 
deningly through his fingers. The country did 
not rise in protest; it simply refused to acknow- 
ledge Warwick’s authority. In the end, he was 
forced to allow Edward such a degree of liberty 
that the King, early in October, was able to 
return, a free man, to Westminster. There was 
a temporary reconciliation; but, when a rising 
occurred in Lincolnshire in the early spring of 
1470, Warwick tried to repeat his stroke of the 
previous year—now with the aim of putting on 
the throne his son-in-law (and Edward’s 
brother) George, Duke of Clarence. This time, 
however, Edward was ready. Early in April, 
only a month after the rebellion had broken out, 
Warwick and Clarence hastily embarked some 
hundreds of their followers in a small fleet and, 
refused admittance to Calais, landed at Honfleur 
about May Ist. 

Unable to control Edward or to plant 
Clarence upon the throne, Warwick could still 
produce another king through whom he might 
rule. Three years before, Louis had suggested, 
in vain, that he ally himself with the House of 
Lancaster; now the Earl sent word to his 











The Battle of Barnet, from a manuscript in the Library of Ghent 


friend the King of France that he was ready to 


reseat King Henry at Westminster. Louis 
welcomed the fugitive as if he were a great 
prince, brought about an outward reconciliation 
between Warwick and Margaret of Anjou, 


persuaded the bitter Queen to allow her son, 
Prince Edward, to be married to Warwick’s 
younger daughter Anne—making clear that 
this was no mésalliance, since he was support- 
ing the House of Lancaster only at the request 








of his dear friend the Earl of Warwick. Birds 
of a feather, Continental observers called Louis 
and Warwick; and certainly the wily, calculat- 
ing King of France did as much for Richard 
Neville as he ever did for any other man—of 
course, to his own profit; for he hoped, at the 
very least, to keep England enfeebled by 
internecine broils. But there is no reason to 
doubt that in the game of power he saw the 
English Earl as a fellow-adventurer. 

Early in September 1470, a fleet of French 
ships put Warwick’s invasion force ashore on 
the Devon coast. Then came a sudden turn of 
affairs. Warwick’s brother John, Marquess 
Montagu, abruptly renouncing his allegiance to 
Edward, swooped down upon his sovereign, 
marching southward from Yorkshire. With a 
few hundred followers Edward barely managed 
to escape across the Channel to the dominions 
of his brother-in-law, Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy. In the first days of October the 
Earl of Warwick entered London, released 
King Henry from the Tower, and re-established 
the dynasty of Lancaster. 

The adventurer had won a marvellous suc- 
cess; but it was a success hedged with stringent 
terms and threatened by enormous difficulties. 
Die-hard Lancastrians and Yorkists alike he 
must keep neutralized while he wooed the 
support of the moderates of both parties, in an 
endeavour to solidify his rule before Queen 
Margaret and her son returned to England. He 
needed money, but dared ask for none from the 
Parliament that he shortly summoned to con- 
firm the change in regime. He must promise 
peace to a country weary of strife; but, with 
Edward safe in the Low Countries and un- 
doubtedly planning an invasion, peace looked 
very doubtful. Finally, honouring his commit- 
ment to Louis, he must persuade Englishmen 
to accept an alliance with the King of France, 
whom they loathed, against the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with whose dominions they carried on 
their most profitable foreign trade. 

In this desperate situation Warwick showed 
a politica] skill and a cool appreciation of his 
dangers that he had never revealed before. 
There were few attainders and many pardons. 
While Warwick laboured to persuade merchants 
and members of the Commons to look favour- 
ably upon the terms offered by the French 
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ambassadors, he was also beginning to gather 
an army, which, in concert with Louis’ forces, 
was to conquer the dominions of the Duke of 
Burgundy. Louis had promised him his heart’s 
desire—which might also be an escape from 
the revenge of Queen Margaret—a principality 
of his own to rule, the lordship of Holland and 
Zealand when these lands were wrested from 
Duke Charles. 

But the moment King Edward landed in 
Yorkshire, in mid-March of 1471, Warwick’s 
government fell to pieces. Lancastrian lords 
refused to support him; the country at large 
was apathetic. His brother John, Marquess 
Montagu, permitted Edward’s small army to 
slip round him at Pontefract; and, when 
Edward made a daring dash for London, 
Warwick’s brother George, the Archbishop, 
sued for pardon and turned King Henry over 
to the Yorkists. Warwick pursued with a 
Neville-Lancastrian army ridden by suspicion; 
and even as the Earl marched to his death, he 
learned that King Louis, who had forced upon 
him the ruinous war against Burgundy, had 
signed a truce with Duke Charles. Though 
the Bastard of Fauconberg was rallying the 
men of Kent, and Queen Margaret, expected 
momently on the south coast, could rouse a 
strong following in the West Country, Warwick 
apparently feared that Queen’s hatred more 
than the martial prowess of King Edward. He 
pressed the march on London. King Edward 
issued from the city on Easter Eve, Saturday, 
April 13th; and next morning, on the fog- 
blanketed field of Barnet, Warwick’s army was 
crushed, and Warwick and his brother John 
were killed. 

No records survive of Warwick’s relations 
with his wife and daughters or with friends; 
and, indeed, such records might tell us little. 
For Richard Neville was essentially a man of 
affairs, apparently pouring all his energies and 
powers into the daily round of public business 
and the quenchless hope of achieving a 
dominion of his own. The new monarchy, 
which he had done most to found, continued the 
course from which he had sought in vain to de- 
flect it. Richard Neville remains in history as an 
early exemplar of that Western European energy 
which was soon to subdue most of the globe 
to its imperious dreams of plenty and power. 
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** A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean," 1798 


Friendly Cove, Nootka Sound, September 1792 


Captain George Vancouver 1757-1798 


By GEORGE GODWIN 


N A LEADEN OCTOBER AFTERNOON in the 
(): 1780 two small Whitby colliers, 

converted for naval usage, came to 
anchor at the Nore. Seen from the small craft 
that came out to greet them, these two ships, 
Resolution and Discovery, presented a strange 
spectacle. Their sails were torn, patched and 
tattered; their hulls weather-beaten and 
denuded of the last remnant of protective paint. 
Those who were first aboard saw a sight no less 






The Discovery on the rocks in Queen Charlotte’s Sound, August 1792 
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fantastic; for officers and crews, so long accus- 
tomed to their condition as to be unaware of its 
oddity, were clad in ancient faded uniforms 
supplemented by the gaudy silks and cottons of 
China. 

In this manner, the two ships of Captain 
Cook’s last voyage returned home after four 
years’ quest for the fabled North-West Passage, 
stories of which, originating mysteriously in the 
legend of the Straits of Anian, had been em- 
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CAPTAIN VANCOUVER (1757-1798): after Fames Cook 

“pre-eminent in the story of eighteenth-century 
exploration.” Portrait attributed to L. F. Abbott 


broidered by many mariners in circumstantial 
detail. The government of the day had offered 
a reward of £20,000 to the first ship that should 
discover and navigate this hypothetic channel 
between the Pacific and Hudson Bay, or, by 
way of Bering Strait and the Arctic, into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Now, after four arduous years, 
all that had come of the enterprise was un- 
certainty. Cook found no North-West Passage; 
nor had he been able definitely to disprove its 
existence. 

Among these seamen, then gazing after four 
years of hardship and privation on the English 
scene, was a young officer, George Vancouver, 
who had served under Captain Cook in the 
earlier voyage (1771-1775) to establish the 
existence of a continent in the southern hemi- 
sphere. In that period, though boys of good 
family entered the Navy with the rating A.B., 
they were known as “ the young gentlemen,” 
and had the freedom of the quarter-deck. They 
were sometimes given the alternative rating of 
master’s mate, and during the years of appren- 
ticeship generally served in several ratings 
before being finally commissioned. It was as a 
boy A.B. that Vancouver spent the first four 
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years of his naval career. By the time that he 
was seventeen, he had seen New Zealand, the 
Society Isles (named by Cook after the Royal 
Society), the Marquesas, the New Hebrides 
and New Caledonia. At twenty-three—that is, 
when Cook’s ships got home from the last of 
the great voyages—he had rounded the Horn, 
sailed almost the entire length of the North 
American continental seaboard, and had cir- 
cumnavigated the Sandwich, or Hawaiian, Isles, 

During these formative years, Vancouver’s 
character had been moulded by the powerful 
influence of two great men. The first was Cook 
himself; the other, William Wales, a former 
master at Charterhouse, and, later, Astronomer- 
Royal. Wales had sailed with Cook in order to 
observe the expected Transit of Venus. He 
instructed Vancouver in scientific navigation 
and astronomy. While Wales was thus teaching 
him his profession of navigator, Captain Cook 
was making his mark upon Vancouver’s mind. 
A voyage of discovery was for Cook not just an 
affair of annexing distant lands and isles to the 
British Crown. He believed that it was his 
civilizing mission to convey material goods and 
moral concepts to primitive peoples. Thus 
when the two ships mentioned above set sail in 
1776, they had carried as cargo sheep, pigs and 
fowl, plants and seeds, and, in addition to 
mirrors and beads, axes and other useful tools. 
To all with whom he came into contact, what- 
ever their cultural level, Cook offered the 
pattern of a man just and merciful; a bringer of 
boons and a dispenser of justice. 

Vancouver was an apt and admiring pupil. 
Years later, when he himself had command of 
a great voyage of discovery into the Pacific, 
and again visited the Sandwich Isles, he pro- 
ceeded, first, to survey them—a not inconsider- 
able feat—and thereafter to inculcate in the 
islanders, among whom, unknown to him, 
were those who had murdered Cook on the 
beach at Kealakekua Bay, the rudiments of 
justice, law and order. On one occasion, when 
rough justice was about to be administered to an 
offender, Vancouver, whose ship, Discovery, 
lay at anchor off-shore, insisted upon a formal 
trial aboard his ship, acting as referee, but 
wisely leaving to King Tamaahmaah the réle of 
judge. 

After Cook, Vancouver stands easily first 
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among eighteenth-century scientific seamen; 
and the more closely his work is examined, the 
larger looms the man who carried it through. 
The son of a King’s Lynn customs officer, he 
was of Dutch stock, the family coming from 
Koevorden in the province of Drenthe. 
Probably they first moved to Norfolk in order 
to teach dyking. George Vancouver was born 
two hundred years ago, and died at the early 
age of forty-one, having recorded his discoveries 
in six careful volumes. Within this century the 
magnitude of his work has won new apprecia- 
tion. Some fifty years ago, Professor Meany, 
of Washington State University, followed the 
course of Vancouver’s 330-ton sloop, Discovery, 
in its charting of Puget’s Sound, and was 
amazed by the accuracy of that intricate survey. 
Others, curious to test his work, have sailed 
the entire length of the Pacific continental 
seaboard, from Southern California to Alaska, 
using Vancouver’s celebrated Great Chart. 
They found it nearly everywhere reliable. Yet 
few long coasts are more convoluted and island- 
studded. Only here and there were inaccuracies 
and serious omissions remarked. For example, 
he failed to mark the mouth of the Fraser River 
in what is now British Columbia; and he also 
missed the Columbia. But such defects 
admitted, Vancouver’s Great Chart is probably 
the most remarkable feat in eighteenth-century 
hydrography ; and it remains a great chart even 
by modern standards of scientific exactitude. 
On December 9th, 1780, Vancouver passed 
his examination for lieutenant and was posted 
to the Martin, a sloop; but he was soon trans- 
ferred to the Fame, a ship of the fleet sailing 
under Rodney for the West Indies in pursuit of 
De Grasse and the Franco-Spanish navies. 
He was present in Fame at the great Battle of 
the Saints, in which De Grasse was decisively 
defeated. , Here it may be noted that just as 
Cook went into action once only during his 
career, so Vancouver, with this single exception, 
spent his whole sea service in exploration. 
Historical chance thereafter determined the 
course of Vancouver’s career. In 1789, the 
government decided to send out a scientific 
expedition of discovery to the South Seas and 
north-west coast of North America. Discovery, 
a sloop then building, was chosen for this 
project, and Captain Henry Roberts was 
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appointed to command the expedition. He was 
a great cartographer, a man of Shoreham, 
Sussex, who is still remembered for the work 
he accomplished under Captain Cook. Van- 
couver was appointed second in command. But 
unforeseen events transformed this arrange- 
ment. Captain Roberts died; and England was 
preparing again for war against Spain. Van- 
couver set out the circumstances in his book, 
A Voyage of Discovery: 

On the 30th April, England was thrown into a 

state of intense war fever by the prospect of a 

renewal of hostilities with Spain. On that day, 

John Meares, a Pacific fur-trader, formerly of 

the Navy, filed a Memorial with Parliament in 

which he made startling allegations against the 

Spanish, whom he charged with seizing his ships 

and property at Nootka, on the Pacific coast. 

This intelligence gave rise to disputes between 
the Courts of London and Madrid which wore 
the threatening appearance of being terminated 
by no other means than those of reprisal. In 
consequence of this an armament took place, 
and the further pacific equipment of the Discovery 
was suspended; her stores and provisions were 
returned to the respective offices and her officers 

and men engaged in more active service. . . 

Spain, advised of the fleet being assembled 
against her, swallowed her pride and signed the 
Spanish Convention, under which she offered 
restitution and acknowledged the equal right of 
the English to trade in those little-known 
regions. Nootka, on the beautiful island now 
named after Vancouver, was only a centre for 
the sea-otter trade; but the Spanish claim to it, 
then abandoned, symbolized her pretensions to 
sovereignty over the whole northern Pacific 
seaboard. Thus, the real issue between 
London and Madrid was indeed a big one. In 
November of that year, after serving on 
Courageaux under Captain Sir Alan Gardner, 
Vancouver got orders to carry on with the 
original scientific expedition, but with addi- 
tional instructions to take over the disputed 
territory at Nootka from Senor Bodega y 
Quadra, the Spanish governor. 

It is upon the survey made during the follow- 
ing four years that Vancouver’s title to enduring 
fame rests. For the development of the Far 
West, the close settlement of the long con- 
tinental shore, the birth and swift growth of 
great ports, and the development of their huge 
hinterland, have drawn hydrographers with 
renewed interest and admiration to Vancouver’s 
Great Chart. His method of survey was 





























characteristic. He pushed his ships—for 
Discovery had as consort a wretched ship, the 
“ crank ” Chatham—as far into the uncharted 
coastal waters as it was deemed safe, where 
they served as temporary bases, and then 
carried out his surveys by boat parties under 
his officers. He took nothing on trust, and 
everywhere checked the claims of earlier 
navigators. He always sought proof and, even 
when so ill that he could only with difficulty 
drag himself about, went in person in the ship’s 
yawl upon long fatiguing expeditions. 

The place names of his Great Chart show 
how Vancouver sought to honour the men who 
served under him, and his patrons and relations 
at home. For example, Lieutenant Peter Puget 
gave his name to the Sound so called; and 
Lieutenant Joseph Baker is commemorated in 
the great, cone-shaped extinct volcano named 
after him. Point Roberts was named in 
memory of the expedition’s original comman- 
der; Port John after Vancouver’s brother, and 
Port Mary after his sister. 

In tracing the tracks of his ships, one may 
read much of Vancouver’s longings for home. 
When Discovery passed into Cross Sound, he 
named the promontory upon its north, Port 
Couverden, the spelling being that of the Dutch 
family from which he stemmed and not that of 
the city. They steered round this headland into 
a narrow neck of water; and, in honour of 
King’s Lynn, his native town, he marked it 
Lynn upon the growing Chart. There was a 
bay upon the east; and he named it Berners 
Bay, that being his mother’s maiden name; 
and Point Bridget in her honour; and Point St. 
Mary’s, after St. Mary Wiggenhall, his mother’s 
birthplace. Other names that echo Norfolk on 
the Great Chart include Port Snettisham, Port 
Houghton, Holkam Bay, Points Coke, Astley, 
Windham, Hobart, Walpole. Then, as a final 
flourish, he named the realm from that latitude 
north and east, New Norfolk and, in King 
George’s name, took possession of it. Most of 
Vancouver’s nomenclature has survived: only 
New Norfolk has been merged in a part of what 
is now British Columbia. 

The take-over at Nootka from the Spanish 
was not accomplished without many difficulties ; 
but Vancouver, despite political and legal 
tensions, contrived to secure not only the good- 











will of Senor Bodega y Quadra, the governor, 
but also his affections. 


“ Quadra,” wrote Vancouver, “ very earnestly 
requested me that I would name some port or 
island after us both, to commemorate our meeting 
and the very friendly intercourse that had taken 
place and subsisted between us.”’ He goes on to 
tell us that he readily agreed, “‘ and named the 
island Quadra and Vancouver Island, with which 
compliment he seemed highly pleased.” 


Vancouver’s transactions with King 
Tamaahmaah of the Sandwich Isles reveal him 
again as a man of diplomatic talent, with a real 
gift for foreign friendships. The King and 
Queen were estranged, the latter being sus- 
pected of adultery; yet both were secretly 
anxious for a reconciliation. The crux, Van- 
couver saw at once, was a problem of saving 
face. He solved this by conspiring with the 
King to arrange a chance meeting. Having 
invited the Queen and her retinue into his 
cabin, he gave the agreed signal and the King 
appeared upon the scene. Here is Vancouver’s 
account of the meeting: 

** The instant that he saw her his countenance 
expressed great surprise, he became immediately 
silent, and attempted to retire; but having posted 
myself for the special purpose of preventing his 
departure I caught his hand, and joining it with 


the Queen’s, their reconciliation was instantly 
complete.” 


Having gained the confidence and affection 
of the King, Vancouver set about consolidating 
his success. These islands, fertile and beautiful, 
set in mid-Pacific, were a prize well worth 
securing for the British Crown. But not by 
force of arms, since his mandate was for an 
enterprise purely scientific. By cession, then ? 
Vancouver advanced the cogent argument to 
the King that the Great King George was so 
powerful that he could redeem the island from 
perpetual internecine warfare and also protect it 
from invasion. The King pondered, consulted 
with his council, and finally agreed. After 
many preliminary festivities, the King and 
council declared to their people that they were 
no longer tarrata no Owhyhee (people of 
Owhyhee) but tarrata no Britannee (people of 
Britain). The change of sovereignty was then 
acclaimed by all. 

Delighted with the prize, Vancouver caused 
the British colours to be broken, and this was 
done by Peter Puget. A salute was fired from 
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both ships, and Vancouver had a copper plate 
made by the ship’s smith and set up on the wall 
of the King’s abode. The inscription read as 
follows: 


“On the 25th of February, 1794, Tamaah- 
maah, King of Owhyhee, in council with the 
principal chiefs of the island, assembled on board 
his Britannic Majesty’s sloop Discovery in Kara- 
kakooa Bay, and in the presence of George 
Vancouver, commander of the said sloop; 
Lieutenant Peter Puget, commander of his said 
Majesty’s armed tender the Chatham; and the 
other officers of the Discovery; after due con- 
sideration, unanimously ceded the said island of 
Owhyhee to his Britannic Majesty, and acknow- 
ledged themselves to be subjects of Great Britain. 


One can picture Vancouver, once more 
home. He has rested, put on his best uniform, 
and gone from his Petersham home to attend 
upon their lordships of the Admiralty with his 
great news. And then came the douche of cold 
water—a complete lack of interest from men 
too preoccupied by the war with Revolutionary 
France to bother about some unknown islands 
in the distant mid-Pacific ! Thus the Hawaiian 
Group, though legally ceded, never became 
part of the British Empire. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, Spanish missionaries settled on 
the islands. Later, there was an island revolu- 
tion, and a republic was set up in 1894. Al- 
though in 1843 the French and English had 
guaranteed the independence of the islands, 
they were annexed by the United States four 
years after the republic had collapsed. 

For some reason, which the writer has been 
unable to discover, Vancouver has been con- 
demned as a harsh and cruel man. The legend 
may have had its origin in his transactions with 
Thomas Pitt, later second Baron Camelford. 
This strange character was assigned to Van- 





couver at the last moment, before he set out on 
his voyage to Nootka. He proved to be in- 
subordinate and a trouble-maker aboard ship, 
and on three occasions Vancouver had him 
flogged. The writer has compared the log of 
Vancouver’s ship with the logs of other naval 
ships. Vancouver resorted to floggings to main- 
tain discipline, but no more than did the 
commanders of other ships. It was not the man 
but the system that was cruel. Camelford, who 
later became a notorious rake, assaulted Van- 
couver in Bond Street and tried to force a duel 
upon him. The Lord Chancellor, Lord 


~ Loughborough, to whom Vancouver, by then a 


dying man, appealed, bound Camelford over to 
keep the peace. 

Vancouver died of phthisis, the scourge of 
eighteenth-century seamen, in his home at 
Petersham, Surrey; and there, in a simple grave, 
he lies. His memory is now perpetuated in the 
name of a great metropolitan city, where he has 
recently been honoured by a statue. Of his 
work Edward Heawood wrote: “The geo- 
graphical side of Vancouver’s task was carried 
out with a thoroughness rarely equalled in the 
history of marine exploration.” And Professor 
Davidson, of the University of California, after 
forty years’ work with the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey on the Pacific, wrote in a 
letter to Professor Meany: “ I have gone over 
every foot of the work done by Vancouver on 
this coast and I wish to say that he was a great 
big man.” If the name James Cook stands pre- 
eminent in the story of eighteenth-century 
exploration, after him, in the austere hierarchy 
of great men of action, now emerges that of the 
subject of this brief tribute, namely, his lieu- 
tenant and devoted admirer, George Vancouver. 


The New Eddystone in Bhem’s Canal. August 1793 


From “ A Voyage of Discovery ” 
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Trimmers hauling trucks of ore, East Pool Mine, Cornwall 


By C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 


From Chinese joss-sticks to the modern tin can. 


HE HISTORY OF TIN HAS ALWAYS been 
closely connected with the history of war. 
Tin was an element, with copper, in the 
bronze weapons of 3500 B.c. A proportion of 
tin, 8 to 14 per cent, went into gun-metal, of 
which all ordnance used to be made until the 
invention of the rifled steel barrel used in 
modern artillery. The price of tin in modern 
times has fluctuated with periods of war and 


peace, rising to peaks in 1810, 1856, 1872, 1900, 
1917 and 1947-50. Tin has been listed as one 
of the twenty-three metals and minerals vital 
in time of war. As an alloy it helps to form 
marine propeller blades, aircraft engines and 
gun-parts. But it has other and more peaceful 
uses. About 7.5 pounds of tin go into the manu- 
facture of the average car. Bronze, with a tin 
percentage of up to 33 per cent, is used for such 
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things as reflectors and bearings. Tin forms a 
small proportion (8 per cent) in printers’ alloy, 
which otherwise consists of antimony and lead, 
and a still smaller proportion (3 per cent or less) 
of the same metal as adapted for linotype. It 
has been employed to wipe the joints in English 
plumbing since 1432. It is valuable as a solder- 
ing metal, and it was a wrong use of tin solder 
(which crumbles in extreme cold) that caused 
the death of Captain Scott in the South Pole 
expedition of 1911-12. His kerosene cans 
leaked over his food, ruining both. 

One important use of tin, and until recently 
the most extensive, is in the making of tin-plate. 
This invention must be credited to the Chinese, 
who used tin-plate for a not very constructive 
purpose. Their habit was to beat out tin and 
paste the resulting tin-foil on joss-sticks, which 
they then burnt. It was a substitute, essentially, 
for silver. It looked the same, glistened the 
same, and—for burning purposes—it was the 
same; but of course cheaper. Now, tin is found 
in two forms. It occurs as lode tin, to be mined 
underground, but it also occurs as alluvial tin, 
which is more of a surface deposit. The tin 
mined in Cornwall comes from deep workings. 
The tin found in Yunnan, China, is also mined 
below the surface. The tin of Malaya, by con- 
trast, is mostly alluvial and much easier to 
extract. Moreover, alluvial tin will spread more 
thinly than other tin, the same amount covering 
a greater number of joss-sticks. It was there- 
fore more valuable, and so the tin of Malaya 
went naturally to China, drawn from an early 
period towards the market where tin, and 
especially that kind of tin, would command the 
highest price. Nor need we wonder that the 
Chinese should have come to fetch the tin, and 
eventually mine it, for themselves. They were 
in Malaya when the British first appeared there, 
and the tin all went to China to be burnt. At 
first, the British did not want tin; they had their 
own. Nor did they see any merit in the Malayan 
tin which Cornish tin did not possess. So the 
trade went on as before except that some of 
the tin now went to China under the British 
flag. 

In Europe a passable substitute for silver 
was made from tin and lead. This was called 
pewter in England and might, if polished 
enough, almost pass as silver. But a better 


imitation would result from any process which 
confined the bright tin to the surface and kept 
the dull metal out of sight. A method of doing 
this was discovered in the thirteenth century, 
in Bohemia, and for long remained a trade 
secret. The art was transplanted to Saxony in 
about 1620 and from there to England, where a 
patent for tin-plating was issued to Chamberlain 
& Dudley in 1661. The man who actually dis- 
covered the secret appears to have been Andrew 
Yarranton, a genius in his way, whose Cornish 
efforts failed in 1665 and were described at 
some length in the book he published in 1681. 
But where Yarranton apparently failed, the 
elder Hanbury evidently succeeded. His works 
were established at Pontypool in South Wales, 
near to supplies of iron, and just across the 
Bristol Channel from the Cornish supply of tin. 
By 1697 the technical problems had been largely 
solved. Using a rolling mill, the younger 
Hanbury—Major John Hanbury (1664-1734)— 
produced tin-plate eventually at a third of the 
usual price. Tin-plated iron was used to make 
things like kettles, saucepans, basins and 
spoons. Hanbury’s tin-plate did not sell in any 
great quantity until after 1720, in which year of 
bubbling speculation the Pontypool works were 
unjustly classed among the fraudulent schemes 
of the day. Hanbury’s business flourished, how- 
ever, in the period 1720-30, and rival works 
were soon set up in South Wales. The Welsh 
industry, well established and using steam- 
power by 1770, began to expand more rapidly 
after 1830, the year in which production costs 
were reduced by the use of the puddling- 
furnace. 

The South Wales tin-plating industry was 
prosperous, but the demand for its products was 
limited. People do not want a new kettle every 
week and spoons last for many years. Nor was 
Britain the only country to turn out tin-plate, 
René Antoine de Réaumur having introduced 
the same industry into France in 1722. There 
was, in fact, no large-scale demand for tin-plate 
until the canning industry was founded. The 
art of preserving food in an hermetically sealed 
tin-plated container was not invented until 
1810, when the discovery was simultaneous in 
France and England, Nicholas Appert perfect- 
ing the process for the use of Napoleon’s 
armies. It was a costly business, however, and 
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A tin-mine between Camborne and Redruth, mid-nineteenth century, about the time 
when the tin can was invented 


for long remained an expedient to be used on 
special occasions by such people as could afford 
it; as for example, by persons of rank on a long 
sea voyage. The English inventor of the tin- 
plated container was Peter Durand. Seeking a 
name for it, he chose “ canister,” derived from 
the Greek word for a reed basket, and hitherto 
used to describe the container used for coffee. 
His product came to be called a Tin Canister; 
a term abbreviated to “‘ Tin Can,” and then in 
Britain to “tin” and in America to “ can.” 
The point about tin-plated iron, when used for 
this purpose, was that it resisted the acid in the 
food. The risks initially taken in this respect, 
however, were small, for sardines (among the 
first products to be tinned in quantity, from 
1850) and salmon (also from 1850) are among 
the foods least likely to damage their container 
by corrosion. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the 
process of preserving food in tin-plated canis- 
ters was well established in England and France, 
but for only two purposes. It was used for the 
despatch of some luxury foods, not otherwise 
easy to transport; salmon, for example, and 
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peaches. It was also used for casing meat as an 
issue to the Navy and Army. A widespread use 
was not to be expected, for the problem of des- 
patching food did not arise on a vast scale. Few 
countries in Europe depended entirely for their 
food supply on any other countries, and such 
bulk cargoes as there were—grain, for example, 
and herrings—presented no great problem of 
preservation. Such a problem arose, however, 
in America. It arose in connection with the 
American Civil War. A basic factor in that 
conflict was the lack of food in the Southern 
States. The Confederate planters were men 
who had originally grown tobacco in old Vir- 
ginia, and then taken to growing cotton along 
the banks of the Mississippi. They had never 
been primarily concerned with growing food, 
and the Southern armies were hampered 
throughout the war by a lack of supplies. We 
hear, for example, that the Confederate cavalry 
were without a beef issue for as long as eighteen 
months at a time. 

The Federal armies encountered the same 
difficulty as soon as they invaded the Southern 
States. Their chief asset was the railway, along 
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which their supplies could come. Refrigeration 
was still a thing of the future, and they were fed 
on beef contained in hermetically sealed tin- 
cans. Thus sustained, they were able to beat 
their Southern opponents, who were living, at 
one stage, solely on roasted corn. By the end 
of the war, in 1865, the practice of canning 
food had been established. It was soon ex- 
tended, from beef to salmon (from California), 
to fish (from Norway) and to lobsters (from 
Maine). No sooner was the war ended than the 
Americans began their large-scale invasion of 
the western plains. Behind the covered wagon 
came the railway track, and it was soon noticed 
that the path of the Pacific Railway from the 
Missouri to the Sierra Nevada was strewn with 
empty cans. 

The American problem was to transport food 
over thousands of miles of undeveloped terri- 
tory, devoid of supplies. There was no lack in 
America of the food itself, whether to supply 
the frontiersman or to export in exchange for 
European manufactures. Corned beef and 
biscuit was canned for the one purpose. 
Lobsters, peaches, salmon and oysters were 
canned for the other. The canning was done, 
and had to be done, locally, but the tin-plate 
used, for example, in Baltimore had to come 
from Wales. For North America, which has 
everything else, possesses a negligible supply of 
tin. In 1863 there was none at all. Nor was 
there an iron industry capable of manufactur- 
ing tin-plate, even had the tin been available. 
Hence the Americans imported their tin-plate 
from Britain, where output nearly doubled 
between 1865 and 1871. Nineteen new fac- 
tories opened in the decade 1860-70, and there 
were forty-three more in the next twenty years. 
Britain at this time enjoyed almost a complete 
monopoly, and naturally made the most of it. 
Foreign competition died away, and tin-plate 
was practically all made in Wales, very largely 
in Glamorgan. It was packed in boxes, each of 
112 sheets measuring 20 by 14 inches, and 
weighing 112 pounds. The boxes were shipped 
from Liverpool and Cardiff to the United 
States, from Swansea to France, from London 
to Germany and Holland. Tin-plate in England 
was used for Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits and 
Colman’s mustard. The annual tonnage of 
exported tin-plates rose from 120,000 in 1871 
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to 155,000 in 1878, to almost 300,000 in 1885 
and nearly touched 450,000 in 1891. 

During this period the supply of iron or steel 
was ample, but the supply of tin was not. The 
price of tin, which stood at about £77 per ton 
in 1850, began to creep up as the demand in- 
creased, reaching £132 in 1859. It then again 
fell, but crept up once more until it reached a 
peak of £146 in 1872. The price of tin-plate 
followed suit, rising from 27/4 per box in 1850 
to 32/3 in 1857, fluctuating thereafter and fall- 
ing as low as 21/4 (1862) and 21/8 (1870) before 
reaching 34/I in 1872. The price of tin-plate 
was, of course, influenced by the price of tin, 
but it was also affected by the skill of the manu- 
facturer, who applied a thinner coating of tin 
as time went on. Managers of tin-works began 
to look beyond Cornwall for their tin supply. 
They wanted a tin which could be more thinly 
spread, and their eyes turned towards the 
Straits Settlements. 

When did Malayan tin first make its way to 
the Welsh factories ? Perhaps in 1860, for it 
was in that year that the price of tin began to 
fall, while the output of tin-plate continued to 
rise. The trouble at first with “ foreign ”’ tin, 
as it was called, was that it was badly smelted 
and had to be smelted again. Nevertheless, it 
was more economical to use. The practice was 
to use Cornish tin for the first coating and im- 
ported tin for the finish. As supplies began to 
arrive from the Straits, the price of tin con- 
tinued to fall. Tin was at its lowest price in 
1866, and by then the Cornish mines were feel- 
ing the competition. Their tin, mined under- 
ground, was more expensive to produce, and 
less valuable when placed on the market. By 
1870 some nine Cornish mines had closed down, 
and ten years later another fifty had ceased 
work. The whole Cornish industry was at a 
standstill by 1918, and it has since been revived 
only on the smallest scale. 

The reaction of the Cornish miners to this 
catastrophe was typical of the age. Today, the 
Government would come to the aid of an in- 
dustry so threatened. There would be a protec- 
tive tariff, as well as a minimum wage. But the 
Victorians were opposed on principle to 
Government interference. They left the 
Cornish miners to take care of themselves. The 
miners, for their part, hearing of the discovery 
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Botallack mine, Cornwall, during the visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, August, 1865 
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of tin in Tasmania, started booking their pas- 
sages for Hobart. The period when Australia 
was thought to be the coming place lasted from 
1871 to 1880. Soon afterwards some of the 
Cornishmen turned back again to Malaya. 
Cornish investors did the same, so that no less 
than seven tin mines, opened between I901 
and 1906, mostly in the Kinta Valley, Perak, 
had their registered offices at Station Hill, 
Redruth, Cornwall. After 1906 Malayan tin 
shares began to be quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange. 

What of Malaya, meanwhile, before all this 
happened ? The export of tin from Perak 
seems to have been inconsiderable before 1850, 
but acquired a new importance between 1865 
and 1870. The tin mines of Selangor developed 
at about the same time. Capital for this venture 
came from Penang, Malacca and Singapore. 
Labour came from China. But the tin was now 


and increasingly being shipped to Great 
Britain. One reason why the Straits capitalists 
were eager to secure control of the mines may 
well have been the inefficiency of the smelting 
methods then in use. Petitions demanding 
British intervention in the Malay States date 
from 1872; a year when disorders were serious, 
but a year also when the price of tin was at its 
peak. What happened to all the tin is not, at 
that period, very easy to discover, but Patrick 
Doyle tells us the destination of tin exported 
from Penang in 1877: 


To India 28,648 Piculs 
»» China S5IS 2 
» United Kingdom 39,218 ,, 
»> Singapore 25,865 55 


The tin shipped to Singapore was also in- 
tended for India, China and Britain, but we do 
not know in what proportions. Of the tin 
exported to the United Kingdom, a high pro- 
portion was used in making tin-plate; and of the 
tin-plate manufactured as much as 70 per cent 
in one year went to the United States. Balti- 
more alone was absorbing 150,000 boxes 
annually before 1880 — enough to make 
45,000,000 1 Ib. cans each year, mostly to be 
filled with peaches and oysters. 

If we consider the facts as already outlined, 
we must conclude that the mine-owners of 
South-east Asia were by 1888, say, in a very 
prosperous way of business. They had deve- 
loped the mines, and could now pump them 
out with steam engines. They had persuaded 
the British to establish law and order, and they 
had the comfortable feeling that the world 
demand for tinned food was in its infancy. 
Best of all was the knowledge that a tin can, 
once opened, becomes rubbish. It is gone from 
the market, not to reappear even as scrap. 
Thus, more tin is continually wanted. To any- 
one in the business it might have seemed that 
a limitless prospect opened of tin being won in 
the Malay States, smelted at Penang or Singa- 
pore, made into tin-plate in Wales and then 
shipped for use in the United States. Across 
this shining future, however, two shadows were 
soon to fall. One was cast by alternative sources 
of supply, and the other by the behaviour of the 
United States. The first threat was tin from 
Bolivia, which began to reach England in 1885. 
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It was not the best tin, but it helped to keep 
down the price. Then the Americans revolted 
against the Welsh monopoly. They had tried 
and failed to do their own tin-plating in the 
1870’s, in Pennsylvania. Now in 1890 they 
passed the McKinley tariff bill, placing a duty 
of 2.2 cents per Ib. on imported tin-plate, and 
so encouraging American manufacturers to 
start afresh. Henceforward the Americans 
began to tin their own plate. British exports 
declined from 1891, there was Welsh unemploy- 
ment in 1894, and exports reached a low level 
in 1898. 

For the tin-miners of Malaya it mattered 
little whether their tin reached the United 
States in ingot form from Singapore or as tin- 
plate shipped from Swansea or Cardiff. They 
demanded only a good price, which they duly 
received. Danger arose, however, in I901, 
when American interests tried to corner the 
Singapore tin market, hoping to purchase the 
ore directly, in order to do the smelting for 
themselves. Sir Frank Swettenham, Governor 
of the Straits Settlements, promptly replied by 
imposing a heavy duty on the export of tin ore. 
A later American attempt to buy up the Singa- 
pore Smelting Works was as deftly thwarted. 
This American campaign was not wholly with- 
out result. For reasons not instantly apparent 
the practice now obtained for the Americans 
to buy their tin from Malaya, the British pur- 
chasing theirs—or, anyway, much of it—from 
Bolivia. By 1938 British Malaya produced 
65.5 per cent of the world’s refined tin, of which 
37-3 per cent was shipped to the United States 
and only 5.5 per cent to Britain. By contrast, 
the United Kingdom purchased 37.3 per cent 
of the world’s tin ore from Bolivia and another 
II.1 per cent from Nigeria. 

Upon the outbreak of World War II, tin 
prices rose, as always in time of war, and then 
rose more sharply still when the biggest produc- 
ing countries, Malaya and Netherlands India, 
were occupied by the Japanese. Tin was needed 
for a variety of warlike purposes and, “ It pro- 
vided one of the worst problems of scarcity in 
the whole range of major war materials ” 
(J. B. DeMille). Among the war-time uses of 
tin, the making of tin-plate had a relatively low 
priority. It was here that economies could be 
made in its use and it was here, unfortunately 
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By courtesy of the Tin Research Institute 
In the 1860's tin from Malaya began to compete with 


Cornish ore. Dredging buckets in an alluvial Malayan 
mine 


for the miners, that economies were made. 

Since 1942 the tin-plate industry has offered 
two sharply contrasting pictures. On the one 
hand, the consumption of tinned goods is greater 
than ever before. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion of tin used in the process has been 
steadily reduced by economy measures which, 
introduced in time of war, have been improved 
on ever since. These two tendencies deserve 
separate consideration. To take the question of 
consumption first: nothing better than tin- 
plate has been so far discovered for the purpose 
of preserving food. It is not perfect, and for a 
few products, like rhubarb, cider and corn, it is 
not even very suitable. But glass, proof against 
corrosion, is too brittle for transportation ; paper 
will not stand the processing of the foods; and 
containers made of other metals, besides being 
more costly, bring corrosive problems of their 
own. So the tin can remains supreme. It is 





manufactured and used on a staggering scale. 
It was stated in 1949 that the Continental Can 
Company’s Clearing Plant No.5 in Chicago 
could make as many as 10,000,000 cans in a 
day, and had actually produced over a billion 
cans in 1945. It was reported, moreover, that 
8,000,000,000 cans per year are used in the 
United States. It was claimed, further, that in 
the United States a can per person per day is 
consumed in food products alone, cans being 
made in five hundred different sizes and styles. 
Nor is this consumption of tin-plate decreasing. 
On the contrary, it is rising every day. 

But scientists have been at work to discover 
how much tin is essential and how little need 
be used. Before the second World War the 
average coating was 1.5lbs. per base box, 
which gives a thickness of 0.000085 inches. 
But microscopes are at work and corrosion is 
being measured. Where it is found that the 
corrosion produced by a given product would 


Tin dredge at Batu, Kuala Lumpur, showing markings of 
Japanese camouflage 





penetrate to the steel in a hundred years, the 
question is asked whether the amount cannot 
be reduced to, say, } lb. per base box, giving a 
thickness of 0.00003 inches ? The corrosive 
properties of foods are measured. The shelf 
life of the can is estimated. And the result is 
that post-war cans contain only two-thirds of 
the tin that would have been used on them in 
the 1930 period. This economy is made pos- 
sible by the electrolytic process, introduced in 
1942-44. Nor is it certain that further econo- 
mies may not be made. At the worst time of 
shortage, steel containers were coated with 
enamel, instead of tin, and proved more or 
less satisfactory, at any rate for fish. Other 
inventions may follow and we are not to know 
how the story will end. 

What we do know is that the tin which 
stands on the cupboard shelf is a fine example 
of the way in which commerce unites, while 
politics merely divide. The bright metal used 
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in its manufacture may originally have been 
mined by a firm of Cornish origin using New 
Zealand methods and Chinese labour to extract 
the ore from the Malayan earth. It was then 
smelted perhaps in Singapore and shipped in 
ingots from there to the United States. 
Delivered to a tin-plate works—of which there 
were 240 in the United States even before 1930 
—the tin was electrolytically deposited on iron 
to an exact thickness of 0.00012 inches. The 
tin-plate was then delivered to a canning 
factory on the Pacific coast. It was cut by 
machinery to the required size, the side seams 
of the cylinder being bent so as to lock together. 
The seam was soldered with flux and one end 
disk affixed with a rubber compound. The tin 
was then filled with part of a salmon caught in 
the Sacramento River. The other end disk was 
applied and the processing continued until 


Malayan girls washing ore 





















finally the tin was labelled, crated and des- 
patched to England. Near it on the shelf may 
stand another tin of different shape. The bright 
metal in the tin will have come from Bolivia 
to be manufactured in South Wales and des- 
patched, as tin-plate, to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
There it will have been stamped and moulded 
into shape, packed with brisling from Stavanger 
in Norway and topped up with oil from Italy. 
Labelled with any name except “ sardines ”— 
a term ruled out by a legal decision in 1912— 
this other tin was also crated, packed and cun- 
ningly advertised until it too came to rest on 
the cupboard shelf. Both tins will find their 
way, after opening, into the dustbin and so to 
the public incinerator. So perhaps we have not 
progressed all that notably since the days when 
the tin was sent to China. Even today the tin 
comes to be burnt or buried in the end. 
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HE CAREER OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
i: us with one of the most remark- 

able transformations in our political 
history. He entered the House of Commons in 
1876 in his fortieth year, a self-made man in 
what was still a predominantly aristocratic 
assembly, a neo-Republican Radical nonconfor- 
mist Free Trader, responsible for a novel and 
sinister development in political organization 
stigmatised as the Birmingham “ Caucus.” 
When he was removed from public life by a 
stroke in 1906, he stood as the uncompromising 
standard-bearer of Tariff Reform and Imperial 
Unity, the leader and the idol of Protectionist 
Toryism. All this in thirty years ! Many of his 
contemporaries, of whatever political denomina- 
tion, could not stomach this amazing meta- 
morphosis. “ We have a splendid piebald,” 
Sir Winston Churchill has written. “ First 
black, then white; or in political terms, first 
Fiery Red, then True Blue.” But people today, 
in recalling the remorseless advocate of Tariff 
Reform and Imperial Preference, whose white 
waistcoat, orchid, and eyeglass were properties 
as famous at that time as Sir Winston Churchill’s 
cigar in ours, have forgotten the era of “‘ Radical 
Joe.” 

Joseph Chamberlain was born in Camber- 
well in 1836 into a middle-class Unitarian 
family typical of what Disraeli once called 
the “ shopocracy.” Throughout his life his 
personality remained that of the city-bred 
nonconformist business man, with all the advan- 
‘tages and limitations that stemmed from such 
an approach to public life. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to Birmingham to repre- 
sent his father’s interests in the newly estab- 
lished screw-manufacturing firm of Nettlefold 
and Chamberlain. There he worked for the 
next twenty years. He was responsible for the 
sales departments, and under his_ tireless 
energy the firm prospered to the extent that by 
the early ’seventies it exercised a virtual mono- 
poly in its branch of trade. Chamberlain’s 
personal part in the spectacular rise of the firm 
was considerable, and he was ever afterwards 
proud of his beginnings. When he came to 
Oldham to support the young Churchill in the 
“ Khaki” election of 1900, he said to him 
“with a twinkling eye”: “ The first time I 
came here was to sell them screws.” 
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Radical Joe 


Joseph Chamberlain entered public 
life as a self-made man and a Republican 
Radical: he left it as the leader 
and idol of Protectionist Toryism. 
Such are the transformations 
of the English political scene. 





By ROBERT RHODES JAMES 


During his early years in Birmingham his 
interest steadily grew in the social problems of 
the city, and in 1866, with Birmingham the 
centre of the great Franchise Reform con- 
troversy, he was for the first time drawn into 
active politics. He appears to have been par- 
ticularly concerned with educational reform 
since his experiences as a boy teaching in the 
Sunday Schools of the London slums; and in 
1867 he helped to form an Education Society, 
from which he resigned, however, after it had 
rejected the principle of obligatory attendance, 
which Chamberlain regarded as essential. Two 
years later he was one of the founders of the 
National Education League, which demanded 
in its first circular “‘ the establishment of a 
system which shall secure the education of every 
child in the country.” Its programme implied 
three principles: full school accommodation 
provided out of local rates, supplemented by 
government grants; all rate-aided schools to be 
unsectarian and free, and to be under public 
management; and attendance of all children of 
suitable age to be compulsory. The mood of 
the League was nonconformist and belligerent; 
and through its influence Chamberlain began to 
emerge as a political force in the Midlands, 
arguing the case for national education with a 
bluntness that was not universally applauded. 

The Education Bill, introduced by W. E. 
Forster at the beginning of 1870, was a bitter 
disappointment to the League. Two days 
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before heled a deputation to the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Gladstone, Chamberlain brought a new 
tone into the controversy by declaring in a 
speech on March 7th that: 

* One thing is certain. If education becomes 
general we shall no longer find Dorsetshire 
labourers contented—I will not say contented but 
compelled—to work for nine shillings a week 


and a taste of meat when something happens to a 
sheep on a farm.” 


The Government rejected the requests of 
Chamberlain’s deputation, and the power of 
the League at once became manifest; for, after a 
bitter campaign in the country, over sixty 
Liberals voted against the third reading of 
Forster’s Bill. Chamberlain continued to fight 
the Bill after it had become law by attacking 
the notorious Section 25, which provided for 
payments out of rates for sending poor children 
to private and sectarian elementary schools. 
His prestige received a stinging blow in the 
first elections for the Birmingham school boards 
at the end of 1870, when the Liberals filled only 
the last six places and Chamberlain himself 
was thirteenth out of fifteen elected. The fact 
that this reverse was sustained in spite of his 
having secured a clear majority of the votes 
cast was a lesson that Chamberlain did not 
forget. For the next three years great attention 
was paid to local organization; and from 1873 
onwards, when the Liberals triumphed at the 
next board elections, the rule of the majority 
prevailed in Birmingham. 

It was his term of Lord Mayor from 1873 
to 1876 that made his name in Birmingham. 
After a particularly bitter election, he struck 
the dominant theme of his mayoralty by the 
famous declaration, “‘In twelve months, by 
God’s help, the town shall not know itself.” 

“* We bring up a population in the dank, dreary, 
filthy courts and alleys,” he declared. ‘‘ We sur- 
round them with noxious influences of every kind, 
and place them under conditions in which the 
observance of even ordinary decency is impos- 
sible; and what is the result ? . . . Their fault ! 
Yes, it is legally their fault, and when they steal 
we send them to gaol and when they commit 
murder we hang them... . It is no more the fault 
of these people that they are vicious and in- 


temperate than that they are stunted, deformed, 
debilitated and diseased...” 


For two and a half energetic years he led a 
fierce crusade against these evils; under his 
control the corporation purchased the major 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN in 1873, three years before he 
entered the House of Commons 








gas and water undertakings; built and leased 
new buildings. Within three years, by ruthless 
demolition and reconstruction, it had cut the 
death-rate by nearly half in the worse districts. 
During this struggle he acquired many enemies, 
but won the undying gratitude of the people of 
Birmingham. They named one of their impos- 
ing new squares after him, and erected a statue 
in his honour; but their most remarkable monu- 
ment to their benefactor was their unswerving 
loyalty through nearly four decades of political 
vicissitudes. 

Although Gladstone’s description of Cham- 
berlain as “‘ un homme autoritaire”’ was not un- 
just, it would be wrong to regard him in his 
early career in practical politics as merely a 
dynamic, ruthless, and uncompromising 
Midland Lord Mayor. He had, when he chose 
to show it, a great charm of manner which 
captivated men of such different personality as 
Dilke, Morley and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
He was a first-rate Chairman, persuasive, con- 
ciliatory, yet firm on vital principles. His 
reform of Birmingham was the work of a 
realist; he was never a man who took on the 
impracticable or the impossible. His capacity 
for work was prodigious; in addition to long 
hours at his business, he carried on his numer- 
ous political and social projects in his spare 
time; and then would talk and smoke with a 
small company of friends into the small hours ; 
it was in these “ Tobacco Parliaments” that 
many of the schemes of social reform and 
political organization were thrashed out. Much 
of this display of energy was an anodyne for 
deep personal unhappiness. His first wife had 
died in childbirth in 1863, and his second died 
in similar circumstances in 1875; the loss of 
his second wife was a disaster from which he 
did not recover for many years and which 
emphasized in his character an element of hard 
cynicism that unthinking people did not 
understand. On Christmas Eve 1876 he wrote 
to Morley: c 

** T return with a grim satisfaction to my active, 
occupied life, knowing that if I am not like 


Prometheus defying destiny, I am at least under- 
going it without unmanly weakness.” 


The famous Birmingham “ Caucus,” with 
which Chamberlain’s name is inseparably 
linked, grew out of the Liberal organization in 


the city developed by William Harris to cope 
with the novel problems in political manage- 
ment thrown up by the 1867 Reform Act, 
Harris’s organization had lapsed since the 
triumph of 1868, when the new system of two 
votes and three-member constituencies had 
been manipulated to secure the election of three 
Liberals. With his invaluable experience of the 
Education League and the struggle to secure a 
Liberal majority on the Town Council behind 
him, Chamberlain took over and revitalized 
it in 1872. If one attempts to estimate the 
reasons for the rapid growth and success of the 
“ Caucus ”—a title originally bestowed as an 
insult but taken up by its supporters—the 
peculiarly belligerent mood of Birmingham 
Liberalism cannot be exaggerated. Commit- 
tees were set up in each ward to look after the 
interests of its Liberal candidate; each ward 
elected five representatives to the City Execu- 
tive Committee, which also had the power to 
co-opt members. Parallel to this was the 
General Committee, composed of members of 
the Executive Committee and representatives 
from the wards. This body chose the Manage- 
ment Sub-Committee. The Caucus broke 
entirely new ground; its composition was 
democratic, and included artisans not yet en- 
franchized, a shrewd move the importance of 
which was only appreciated after the 1885 
Reform Act. The great strength of this 
organization lay in the fact that a firm central 
control was maintained at the same time as an 
impressive democratic fagade. It was the 
Caucus that gave Chamberlain his unique 
influence and power in the 1870’s, for upon 
these foundations was built the National 
Liberal Federation, managed by the experi- 
enced Harris, with the indefatigable but vaguely 
sinister Schnadhorst as its first secretary. 
Besides spreading political organization, it 
broadcast the famous Radical slogan of “ Free 
Church, Free Schools and Free Land”; and 
by a real master-stroke, Chamberlain persuaded 
Gladstone to come to Birmingham in 1877 to 
give the Federation his blessing. Its dominat- 
ing personality was Chamberlain, and _ its 
appeal was directly to the post-1868 electorate. 
Between 1880 and 1885, while the influence of 
the official Liberal party machinery declined 
under the deadening hand of Lord Richard 
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“ 4 Brummagem Lion”: Tenniel cartoon of CHAMBERLAIN paying court to the 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES when they visited Birmingham in November 1874 


Grosvenor, the Federation acquired its remark- 
able power. The Caucus was viewed with 
aversion by both political parties; and these 
criticisms were not allayed by Chamberlain’s 
scornful rejoinders, one of which, from the 
Fortnightly Review of July 1877, deserves to be 
recorded: 


“Those who distrust the people and do not 
share Burke’s faith in their sound political instinct 
—those who reject the principle, which should 
be at the bottom of all Liberalism, that the best 
security for good government is not to be found 
in ex cathedra legislation by the upper classes for 
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the lower, but in consulting those chiefly con- 
cerned and giving shape to their aspirations when- 
ever they are not manifestly unfair to others— 
these all view with natural apprehension a scheme 
by which the mob, as they are ever ready to term 
the great bulk of their fellow-countrymen, are 
for the first time invited and enabled to make 
their influence felt.” 


In 1873 he had retired from business with 
sufficient capital to devote himself entirely to 
politics; and in 1876 he was elected for one of 
the three Birmingham constituencies in a by- 
election. His reception in the House of 
Commons was chilly. ‘“ The atmosphere is 








strange, unsympathetic, almost hostile,” he 
wrote to his devoted ally Jesse Collings. 

By 1880 Chamberlain’s influence in Midland 
politics was unrivalled; yet he had already been 
out of step with almost every shade of Liberal 
opinion, having been repelled by Bright’s 
pacifist Radicalism as well as by Gladstone’s 
breed of Liberalism. “‘ Much as Mr. Gladstone 
is honoured and respected,” he had written 
somewhat tartly in 1874, “it is not for his 
credit or for ours that we should take him back 
as we recover a stolen watch—on the condi- 
tion that no questions are asked.” When 
Gladstone relinquished the leadership of the 
party in 1875, Chamberlain struck a discordant 
note in the chorus of Liberal eulogies by 
observing pleasantly that “the advanced 
Liberals will probably receive with comparative 
equanimity the announcement of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resignation.” But it was Gladstone who 
swept Beaconsfield out of office in 1880; and 
the claim of the Federation that it had won fifty 
seats, and the title bestowed upon Chamberlain 
by The Times as “ the Carnot of the moment,” 
were both extravagant and unrealistic. Never- 
theless, they reflected Chamberlain’s stature in 
the country and his position as the champion 
of uncompromising Radicalism. 

His entry into Gladstone’s second Govern- 
ment was the indirect consequence of a com- 
pact with Sir Charles Dilke, then regarded as 
the most outstanding of the younger Radicals, 
whereby they would both refuse office unless 
both were satisfied. Dilke does not appear to 
have agreed entirely with Chamberlain’s plan 
of “ both to be satisfied ”’; but, when offered a 
minor post, he insisted that Chamberlain 
should be given Cabinet rank; and, after some 
hesitation, Gladstone offered him the office of 
President of the Board of Trade with a seat in 
the Cabinet, which Chamberlain accepted. 

Chamberlain’s contribution to the history of 
the second Gladstone Administration was 
initially small. His work at the Board of Trade 
was of a mixed quality. With considerable 
courage, and in the face of influential opposi- 
tion, he passed the Seamen’s Wages Act and 
the Grain Cargoes Act; but his Electric Light- 
ing Act of 1882 was unfortunate. The truth of 
the comment of the Permanent Secretary, Sir 
Thomas Farrer, that “‘ Mr. Chamberlain is not 
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a sound Free Trader” became increasingly 
evident to those closest to him; and when, at 
Gladstone’s request, he went round the country 
denouncing the vague but interesting doctrine 
of “Fair Trade,” then being expounded by 
Lord Randolph Churchill, his doubts of the 
efficiency of Free Trade multiplied. It was 
** following Randolph around,” as he confessed 
in later years, that made him question the basic 
principles of his officials at the Board of Trade.' 
But it seems certain that the jolt of the Birming- 
ham elections of 1885 was a more important 
factor. In that year the great cities had to a 
remarkable extent renounced Liberalism. Even 
in Birmingham, “ as Liberal as the sea is salt,” 
the fight had been desperately close, Lord 
Randolph himself leading the Tory challenge. 
To G. W. E. Russell he gave his conclusions 
upon the change. ‘“ Fair Trade,” he said. 
“You have no notion what a hold it has laid 
upon the artisans. It almost beat Broadhurst. 
I had to neglect my own division to fight Fair 
Trade in his; and it took all I knew to get him 
in.” 

But in the 1880’s all other major problems 
were dwarfed by the great Irish Question. 
Even such events as the invasion of Egypt,” the 
crisis on the Afghan Frontier and the Boer 
uprising of 1880-1 were obscured by the rising 
power of Parnell and the deteriorating condi- 
tion of Ireland. Chamberlain detested coercive 
measures, but he was swayed by Forster’s 
terrifying reports from Dublin. As coercive 
methods proved increasingly abortive, how- 
ever, Chamberlain sought to put an end to the 
need for them. His first major contribution was 
the famous “ Kilmainham Treaty” of April 
1882, whereby Parnell and a number of his 
colleagues were released from imprisonment 
in Kilmainham Jail. The intermediary in the 
negotiations was Captain O’Shea, the husband 
of Parnell’s mistress; and the success of this 
channel was to prove to be of significance in 
1885. Forster resigned; and it was widely 

1 For this information I am indebted to Mr. Julian 
Amery, M.P. 

* Chamberlain’s comment on the invasion of 
Egypt to a friend is worth recording. ‘“‘ I was sick 
of being kicked all over Europe. I never was a peace- 
at-any-price man. I opposed the Tory government, 
not because it went to war, but because it always 


fought on the wrong side.” (G. W. E. Russell: 
Portraits of the Seventies.) 

















assumed that Chamberlain would succeed him 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland; but Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was chosen, only to be 
assassinated in Phoenix Park, Dublin, on his 
first day in Ireland after the appointment. By 
this outrage the entire basis of “ Kilmainham ” 
was imperilled; and, although the Government 
brought in an Arrears Bill to fulfil its side of 
the compact, a stiffer Crimes Bill was also 
needed. The Government seemed near its fall, 
especially after Forster had elicited from 
Parnell in the House of Commons the damning 
fact that the agreement had included a promise 
by the Irish leader to co-operate with the 
Liberal Ministry. In the end, assisted by the 
absence of Churchill, who was seriously ill, the 
Ministry narrowly survived. 

By 1883 the Radicals had much to complain 
of. The Irish Question had consistently 
“blocked the way” to their visions of social 
remedial legislation; and Chamberlain, assisted 
by the ever-widening influence of the National 
Liberal Federation, now emerged as their 
spokesman. So far he had not established him- 
self in the House of Commons; but in the 
country the unrestrained nature of his speeches 
echoed the resentment of the Radical masses. 
His reply to an attack by Lord Salisbury on 
March 30th, 1883, describing Salisbury as 
“the spokesman of a class—of the class to 
which he himself belongs, who toil not neither 
do they spin,” caused a national sensation; and 
it was in this mood, enthusiastically supported 
by the great mass of Radical England, that his 
policy progressed until it reached its shattering 
culmination in the famous “ Unauthorized 
Programme ” of 1885. After a fierce struggle in 
the Cabinet, he secured a new Reform Bill 
which enfranchised the counties, increased the 
electorate by two millions, enlarged Parnell’s 
following in Ireland, and spelt the end of the 
Whig power. On September 26th, 1885, at the 
height of the furore over the “‘ Unauthorized 
Programme,” he wrote to Mrs. Jeune: 


“« |. . I believe the conscience of the nation is 
touched at the state of things which has been 
allowed to exist so long without any attempt to 
find either the cause or the remedy. I suppose 
the moderate Liberals are beginning to find out 
what you have known for a long time—that we 
are in earnest, and are not to be put off with the 
old shibboleths, or willing to accept a silent 
partnership with the old firm of party politicians. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE (1843-1911). Among those whom 
Chamberlain’s “‘ charm of manner ”’ captivated 


** They little knew what they were doing when 
they accepted the Reform Bill, but their time is 
ee ois 
Two major crises affected Chamberlain’s 

position before he was able to indulge in the 
exposition of his social programme. The first 
occurred when a Conservative rally at Aston 
Park, Birmingham, in the summer of 1884, 
at which Sir Stafford Northcote and Churchill 
were due to speak, was broken up by hired 
rowdies whose Liberal affiliations were 
inadequately concealed. The affair, ineptly 
conceived and carried out, was the work of the 
over-zealous Schnadhorst; and Lord Randolph 
lost no time in forcing a hot debate in the Com- 
mons on the riots. Chamberlain stemmed the 
tide, flowing strongly against him in the House, 
by quoting a number of affidavits which gave the 
impression that violent intentions had not been 
confined to one side. This speech was his first 


8 Lady St. Helier: Memories of Fifty Years, p. 286. 








major success in the Commons; but the 
majority of thirty-six which defeated Churchill’s 
motion was, in the words of the Annual 
Register, ‘‘ far smaller than a member of the 
Cabinet commanding the confidence and 
sympathy of his supporters had a right to 
expect.”” When it was revealed that the 
affidavits upon which so much had rested were 
the products of Schnadhorst’s agile powers of 
invention, Chamberlain’s reputation slumped. 

The serious dissensions in the Cabinet were 
brought to a head in the early summer of 1885 
by a scheme of Chamberlain’s to provide 
Ireland with a system of local government, 
culminating in a central board. The famous 
“central board scheme” is still so much a 
matter of historical controversy that it is 
dangerous to place too much importance upon 
it; but certain consequences for Chamberlain’s 
fortunes must be listed. Its chances of success, 
as a final solution of the Irish Question, were 
remote, especially when the acute distrust with 
which the Irish then regarded the Radicals is 
taken into account;* but the prospects were 
bedevilled by the unreliable O’Shea, again the 
intermediary between Parnell and Chamberlain, 
who suppressed certain important letters from 
Parnell. The important point lay not in the 
scheme itself, nor in Parnell’s attitude to it, 
but in its reception in the Cabinet. On May 
gth, after protracted conversations and dis- 
cussions, Gladstone put the matter to the vote 
in the Cabinet, and the scheme was rejected. 
Chamberlain’s bitterness at this rebuff may have 
been at least partially responsible for his 
resignation with Dilke when, as a result of a 
pure misunderstanding, Gladstone announced 
the intention of the Government to proceed 
with Irish legislation in the present Parliament. 
The resignations were not made public; and 
the Ministry was delivered from this internal 
crisis by its defeat on an amendment to the 
Budget on June 8th. By this vote the new 
Conservative-Irish alliance was for the first 
time made public. Gladstone resigned, and 
Lord Salisbury took over the leadership of what 
Chamberlain derided in a famous phrase as 
“the Ministry of Caretakers.” 


4 This factor is rightly given considerable pro- 
minence in Mr. Conor Cruise O’Brien’s recent 
Parnell and his Party, 1880-1890. 
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In the autumn of 1885 Chamberlain enun- 
ciated the “‘ Unauthorized Programme” in a 
series of speeches that, for devastating logic, 
have rarely been equalled in English political 
history. One part of the programme proved to 
be an astonishing success. The cry of “ free 
land” was denounced sarcastically by a Con- 
servative candidate as “‘ three acres and a cow”; 
and this phrase was enthusiastically taken up 
by the Radicals. In the face of the Liberal 
débdcle in many great cities—assisted by 
Parnell’s “‘ Vote Tory ” manifesto to the Anglo- 
Irish°—the capture of many county seats saved 
the Liberals from a disaster. As it happened, 
the Liberals numbered 334, the Tories 250, 
and the Irish 86; Parnell emerged as the arbiter 
of English politics. 

Chamberlain’s attitude to Home Rule had 
hardened considerably in the course of the 
elections, when both Hartington and he— 
divided on almost every other vital issue—had 
united in denouncing it vigorously. His amour 
propre, by no means the least significant feature 
of his personality, had been deeply wounded 
not only by the rejection of the central board 
scheme but by the scathingly hostile tone of the 
Irish press when he and Dilke had announced 
their intention of visiting Ireland in the late 
summer of 1885. Despite a call at Hawarden 
early in December, he was unaware of the 
direction in which Gladstone’s mind was 
moving, and when Herbert Gladstone sent up 
the “‘ Hawarden Kite ” on the 16th by inform- 
ing some journalists of his father’s conversion 
to Home Rule, Chamberlain was astounded. 
“* My view is that Mr. G’s Irish scheme is 
death and damnation,” he wrote to Dilke in the 
heat of his anger. “‘ That we must try and 
stop it—that we must not openly commit our- 
selves against it yet—that we must let the situa- 
tion shape itself before we finally decide.” He 
was somewhat mollified by a letter from Glad- 
stone urging him to treat the “ Kite” with 
caution. Gladstone was himself engaged in 
trying to persuade the Tories to put forward a 
Home Rule project, but it was rejected out of 
hand by the Cabinet, despite private disquiet 
on the part of Lord Carnarvon and Salisbury. 

5 The connection between the Schools Question in 
the “‘ Unauthorized Programme ” and Parnell’s advice 


to the Anglo-Irish is dealt with by C. H. D. Howard 
in the English Historical Review of January 1947. 
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“ DIFFERENCE.” 


H-nt-xot-x. “ WE'LL TAKE THE STUBBLE, OF COURSE?” 


Cu-ms-ni-x. “ OH, NO! 


IT’S NO USE GOING OVER THAT OLD GROUND! 


I’M FOR THE TURNIPS!!” 


Poncn (Keeper). “* IF YOU QUARREL OVER THE LAND, GENTLEMEN, YOU'LL NEVER MAKE A BAG.” 


By courtesy of the Proprietors of ** Punch 
Y 


CHAMBERLAIN and LORD HARTINGTON disagree as to whether they should shoot over the 
Radical or the Liberal field. Cartoon published in September 1883 


Chamberlain’s manceuvres in the next 
month are complicated, and the account given 
by Garvin is seriously incomplete. After some 
delays, Labouchere arranged a meeting between 
Churchill and Chamberlain at his home on 
January 12th for dinner; and this was recorded 
in a hitherto unpublished letter from Lord 
Randolph to Salisbury the next day. Chamber- 
lain had seen Gladstone in the morning, “ but 
could not make him out,” and deduced from 
his frequent references to retirement that he 
was thinking of abandoning Home Rule. 
Chamberlain said that the country was “ dead 
against ” Home Rule, and told Churchill of his 
plan to defeat the Tories on an Amendment to 
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the Address to be moved by a private Member 
on the issue of agricultural labourers, in order 
to avoid committal on Ireland. This indiscre- 
tion—whether intentional or otherwise—was 
of the greatest importance. On January 26th 
the Amendment appeared on the Order Paper 
of the House of Commons in the name of Jesse 
Collings; the Cabinet swept away its irresolu- 
tion; and Beach announced in the House the 
intention of the Government to introduce 
Coercive legislation. Thus was the issue forced ; 
Gladstone was convulsed; and the Government 
was duly defeated by seventy-nine votes on the 
“three acres and a cow” amendment, the 
feature of the division being the secession of 
sixteen Liberals, including Hartington, 








Goschen, and Sir Henry James, all of whom 
voted for the Government. 

On the last day of January, Gladstone em- 
barked on his dual task of formulating an Irish 
policy and finding a Cabinet to support it. His 
treatment of Chamberlain continued to be in- 
credibly inept. He offered him the Admiralty 
and gave him a Memorandum on his Irish 
poiicy, to which Chamberlain promised to give 
‘an unprejudiced examination.” He declined 
the Admiralty and suggested the Colonial 
Office, to which Gladstone is said to have 
replied, ““Oh! A Secretary of State!” He 
eventually took the Presidency of the Local 
Government Board; and for some days the two 
most important members of the Liberal party 
occupied themselves in an _ extraordinary 
wrangle over the pay of Jesse Collings, whom 
Chamberlain wanted as his Parliamentary 
Secretary. Gladstone, who had wished to cut 
the salaries of all the junior Ministers, at last 
gave way with a bad grace; Chamberlain was 
justifiably incensed; and all this facilitated 
Churchill’s task of winning over “the great Joe.” 

By the beginning of March Chamberlain 
had made up his mind. He wrote to his brother 
on the 8th: “ As regards Ireland I have quite 
made up my mind—indeed I have never felt the 
slightest hesitation. If Mr. G’s scheme goes 
too far as I expect it will I shall leave him... . 
I cannot of course work with the Tories.” If 
he did not work with the Tories, he took great 
care to maintain his contacts with them; and 
on the 22nd he held a long discussion with 
Arthur Balfour on the possibilities of an alliance, 
deriding Home Rule as “a truly absurd” 
scheme. On the 24th Churchill was able to 
report to Lord Salisbury that “ Joe is becoming 
very ferocious in his hostility to his chief. The 
moment the scheme is out he means to resign 
and go to Birmingham and get a vote of con- 
fidence and approval from the Caucus. . . Joe 
tells me G.O.M.’s plans are absurd beyond 
belief, and that a ‘ decently educated child in a 
National School’ would not propose such 
absurdities.””® 

On the 26th came the final split. After 
Gladstone had reiterated his proposals, Cham- 


6 Lord Randolph Churchill to Lord Salisbury, 
March 24th, 1886. Unpublished letter in Salisbury 
papers. 
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berlain and Trevelyan left the Cabinet room, 
The Prime Minister remarked to Rosebery that 
nothing since the formation of the Govern- 
ment had given him comparable satisfaction; 
Chamberlain, for his part, hastened to see 
Lord Randolph to give him the fullest details of 
Gladstone’s scheme ! 

Within a few months Chamberlain had 
descended from the threshold of the Liberal 
leadership to the political wilderness, bitterly 
assailed by the majority of his former sup- 
porters as the “ Lost Leader.” His calculations, 
so carefully explained to Churchill, proved to be 
incorrect; the National Liberal Federation— 
Schnadhorst and all—deserted him (save in 
Birmingham) to record votes of confidence in 
Gladstone. He was isolated, estranged even 
from the majority of the men who had seceded 
on the same issue. 

Both Chamberlain and Gladstone bear heavy 
responsibility for the split. Gladstone’s failure 
to keep Chamberlain adequately informed of 
the direction in which his mind was moving 
reflected the low opinion he held of his brilliant 
lieutenant, while Chamberlain was left out on a 
political limb, fighting desperately for time in 
which to make his own plans. This last factor 
must condone his otherwise dubious intrigues 
with Churchill and—to a lesser extent— 
Balfour, while being still a member of the 
Cabinet. The gulf between Gladstone and 
Chamberlain was enormous on almost every 
plane; yet it was only after the secession that 
Chamberlain’s true powers were developed, 
noticeably in the House of Commons. Glad- 
stone’s remark, “ He never spoke so well for 
us,” was not as foolish as some people have 
suggested. Chamberlain was to become the 
most powerful and most bitter opponent of 
Home Rule, but was to return from the wilder- 
ness only as a member of a predominantly 
Tory ministry in 1895. 

On May roth, 1886, at the height of the 
Home Rule battle, G. W. E. Russell dined with 
Chamberlain. “‘ Mr. Gladstone is certainly a 
wonderful old gentleman,” Chamberlain re- 
marked. “ But he is seventy-six. Do you think 
that J am going to climb down to him ?” And 
with that truculent comment, this account of the 
career of “ Radical Joe” may be conveniently 
terminated. 














DESTINY MADE MANIFEST 


By Alan Hodge 


RITISH POLITICAL COMMENTATORS on 
Boze institutions from Burke to Bryce 
were generally both profound and sym- 
pathetic, but they were few. In the mid-nine- 
teenth century only a handful of politicians, 
scholars and journalists on this side of the 
Atlantic caught an understanding glimpse of the 
unprecedented future that lay before the United 
States. Some British novelists, on the other 
hand—and even the greatest among them— 
went wildly astray in their Travel Diaries; not 
that they were wilfully determined to traduce 
the country of their hosts, but their imagina- 
tions remained bleakly unstirred by it. They saw 
and recoiled from the squalor of pioneering and 
from the seamier sides of democracy, perceiving 
in the Middle West, and even on the long- 
settled Eastern seaboard, rawness and vulgarity 
at large; the solid worth of the American en- 
deavour, so far as it had then gone, and its great 
prospects, for the most part escaped them. 
With one or two notable exceptions, European 
historians were also slow to take the measure of 
American experience, or even to recognize that, 
on the eve of the Civil War, the two and a half 
centuries that had passed since Jamestown, and 
the ninety years since the ripening of the dispute 
with Britain, had witnessed the creation of 
powerful and uniquely American traditions. 
“ Tradition’ has not always been a laudable 
word to American senses—for many it has smelt 
of fusty Europe—but the more customary 
phrase, “the American way of life,” means 
much the same thing. To Europeans, however, 
it meant little—or at least they could see in its 
manifestations little that they were accustomed 
to regard as essential to the conduct of a well- 
groomed state. America, it seemed, had no 
“history ” to speak of, and evidently despised 
such as she possessed. Without an awareness of 
history, there could be no promise of continuous 
nationhood—or so it appeared to scholars then 
deeply exploring the Dark-Age origins of the 
nations of Europe. Hence it came about that so 
discerning a mind as Acton’s could be totally 
wrong in the speculations he published in 1861. 
He thought the Union would perish, and that 
Britain would be advantaged if it did. Acton’s 
view influenced his friend, Gladstone, who not 
long afterwards made a speech that seemed to 
portend British recognition of the Confederacy. 
The North was incensed. Fortunately, Palmer- 
ston was less rash in judgment than his Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. Solemn ignorance of 
America had led to underestimation of the 
Strength of the Union, and very nearly to a 
breach in diplomatic relations with the North 
which would have proved extremely painful to heal. 


In the twentieth century there is no excuse 
for such lack of knowledge. British newspapers 
publish a stream of informed comment on 
American affairs, and in British Universities the 
study of American history widely flourishes. 
The present volume’ illustrates the scope of the 
Universities’ work. For Englishmen it is a 
ranging, instructive and often illuminating book; 
for Americans the British point of view, even on 
familiar subjects, should not be uninteresting. 
Eighteen contributors survey an extensive field 
from ‘“‘ The Making of the Constitution” to 
** American Liberalism Today” (the last by 
Professor Brogan). Two valuable essays examine 
the Ideas of Hamilton and Jefferson, which are 
still, in 1957, as the Americans say, highly 
““ seminal,” in spite of their frequently verbose 
utterance. Another theme is the emergence of 
political parties, always so incomprehensibly 
different from their European counterparts, and 
most aptly described in Bryce’s pharmaceutical 
metaphor as resembling “ bottles with labels but 
no contents, which must be filled up with a 
mixture of prominent individuals and public 
issues and sold to the public at each election.” 
Radicalism, the Rise of Labour organizations, 
American Foreign Policy down to the Atomic 
Age (a balanced though critical article by Max 
Beloff), the significance of Sectionalism in the 
years before the Civil War, and the effects of 
Reconstruction upon the Colour problem, are 
among the other important aspects of the 
American story here considered. 

For English readers one of the most fascinat- 
ing themes in the book is the rise of “ Manifest 
Destiny.” First defined by a journalist during 
the crisis over Texas as “‘ our. manifest destiny 
to overspread the continent allotted by Provid- 
ence for the free development of our yearly 
multiplying millions,” this ambition, like much 
else in American history, had been foreseen by 
Jefferson, who, indeed, by the Louisiana 
Purchase and the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
took the first steps towards realizing it. In the 
mid-century ‘‘ Manifest Destiny”? among its 
zealots seemed to demand the annexation of 
Canada and Cuba, Mexico and Central America. 
Luckily for the good name of the United States, 
and for their unity, this large imperial dream 
came to nothing. In the event, settling the 
Middle West, the Great Plains and the Far West 
presented problems and strains sufficient to 
absorb the energies of half a dozen nations. 
This task was surprisingly accomplished by a 
single nation, in spite of a great Civil War, and 


1 British Essays in American History, ed. H. C. 
Allen and C. P. Hill, 348 pp. (Arnold. 30s.) 
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even of strange ideas. It can give 
virtually first-hand experience, 
looking at things hidden, analyzing 
process by techniques at the disposal 
of no other method. 

The Rank Organisation have 
been pioneers of this development 
for over 20 years. The Education 
Department of the G.B. Film 
Library - Rank’s distributing unit 
for 16 mm. films — was formed in 
1935. It advises teachers and 
educational authorities on the use 
of film and sees that those who 
make the films understand what is 
needed. 

The stills shown here are from 
four of their films. 1. Actual appara- 
tus used by Michael Faraday in 
experiments that led to the discovery 
of the electron. From ‘Atomic 
Physics’. 2. The structure of the 
Ear. From ‘Sound’. 3. A still from 
‘The Cathode Ray Oscillograph’. 
4. Voltage Multipliers in the 
Cavendish Laboratories, Cam- 
bridge. From ‘Atomic Physics’. 
5. What happens to light rays when 
they pass through a prism. From 
‘Light’. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


WILFRED SCAWEN BLUNT 


SIR, 

I have taken History Today for some time and 
derive both pleasure and profit from many of the 
articles in it. With reference to Gladstone’s Invasion 
of Egypt by Maurice Shock. I thought it surprising 
that no mention should be made of Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt. No man living at that time understood Egypt 


and Arabia better than he. He was consulted by 
Gladstone several times, and more than once after 
agreeing with Blunt on the line he would take Glad- 
stone took quite the opposite line in his next state- 
ment to the Commons. Blunt was abroad at the time 
the fateful decision was made to send Gordon to 
Khartoum, and great efforts were made to get into 
touch with him but without success. Otherwise that 
tragedy might have been averted. There is little 
doubt that Gladstone’s Policy in Egypt was shifty 
and quite wrong and out of keeping with the réle he 
took up in his Midlothian Campaign. 
Yours, etc., 
C. E. GEORGE, 
Gt. Shelford, Cambridge. 


CONCENTRATION CAMPS IN THE 
SIR, SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


There have been more than one reference to these 
recently in History Today, the latest in the foreword 
to the July number. 

It should be emphasized that the word ‘“‘ concen- 
tration ” has no sinister significance—all camps are 
concentration camps and always have been; a holiday 
camp is a concentration of holiday-makers; Hitler’s 
should more properly have been called punishment 
camps. The British camps in South Africa were 
instituted from motives of legitimate military policy 
combined with humanity; they must be the only 
instance in history of a belligerent providing for the 
safety and welfare of the wives and children of its 
opponents at great expense to itself and, as things 
turned out, with serious detriment to its own 
operations. 

Yours, etc., 
N. O. M. CAMERON, 
Bressay, Shetland. 


[Military necessity, in a war with commandos dressed 
in plain clothes and sustained by the civil popula- 
tion, may excuse the setting up of the British 
camps in South Africa. But their mismanagement, 
and the evil conditions prevailing in them led to 
= of some twenty thousand prisoners.— 

DS. 


I have been reading your series on the Indian 
Mutiny with great interest, and especially enjoyed the 
article on the siege of Lucknow, as I was lucky 
enough to visit the Residency as a child more than 
twenty years ago. An interesting fact is that the 
original native name for Lucknow was Nuklao, and 
it was the British troops who changed it when the 
garrison was relieved, saying ‘‘ We have Luck now.” 
Our Indian servants, all loyal and devoted friends, 
always referred to the place by its original name. 

Yours, etc., 
FELICITE NESHAM, 
Upton St. Leonards, Gloucester. 


BURY AND SPENGLER 
Sir, 

Although I appreciate your difficulty in reducing 
the gist of an argument to two short sentences, I feel 
bound to place on record my disagreement with your 
introductory note to my article on Bury, Spengler 
and the New Spenglerians (History Today, August 
issue). 

To bracket Spengler and Westerners like Toynbee 
and Sorokin in this manner can hardly be justified. 
Your antithesis surely concerns Spengler only. As 
to the “ New Spenglerians,” they are at one with 
Bury in rejecting the human analogy and the deter- 
minism it implies. In my article I have been at pains 
to point out this modification of the Spenglerian 
position at the hands of the “‘ New Spenglerians.” 
** The enquiry that Spengler has launched,” I wrote, 
** |. . goes on, yet freed . . . from the incubus of his 
quasi-biological determinism whereby the history of 
a culture is envisaged as the enlarged replica of the 
life-cycle of a plant or a human being.” 

Yours, etc., 
MARTIN BRAUN, 
London, N.W.1. 


P A LETTER FROM ILLINOIS 
IR, 

English history has always been a hobby of mine 
and I would like very much to correspond with some 
man in England who shares this hobby. I am thirty- 
seven years old, married, with three children, and 
live about twenty miles from Chicago, Illinois. 
Any assistance or information you can give me will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Yours, etc., 
CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 
218 N. Pine St., 
Mt. Prospect, Iil. 








DESTINY MADE MANIFEST 
(continued from page 627) 


with even more surprising rapidity. Other countries 
of the world, Australia, South Africa and Russian 
Siberia among them, may count similar achievements 
in their annals, but on a much smaller scale, or 
over a far longer period. In the United States the 
speed and thoroughness of Western advance would 
have been impossible without massive immigration 
from Europe of skill and capital, as well as of labour. 
But the impatient, masterful spirit that infused the 
movement was characteristically American. In time 
it gave rise to what had long been lacking—an 
essentially American view of history. This was the 
“* Frontier”? view, associated from the 1890’s with 
the name of F. J. Turner (here the subject of an 
essay by Professor H. C. Allen). In environment, 
not in heredity; in breadwinning, not in the “ frip- 
pery ”’ of politics lay “‘ the secret of a nation’s rise 
and fall.” Of the thirty years that followed the Civil 
War, when business and economic progress were so 
much more vital and inspiring than the round of 
politics at Washington, Turner’s view is a natural 
and convincing outcome. But the contribution of 
Frederick Jackson Turner to the concept of 
Americanism deserves an article to itself. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“ CHINA AND THE CROSS” 


CHINA AND THE CROSS: STUDIES IN MISSIONARY 
HISTORY. By Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B., 
323 pp.» 7 plates. (Longmans, Green. 25s.) 

FAILURE IN THE FAR EAST: WHY AND HOW THE BREACH 
BETWEEN THE WESTERN WORLD AND CHINA FIRST 
BEGAN. By Malcom Hay, 202 pp. (Neville 
Spearman, 18s.) 

Fr. Cary-Elwes, in his graceful “‘ Thanks and 
acknowledgements ” at the beginning of his book, 
writes: “‘ The first name is that of Fr. Stephen 
Marwood who, when asked what he thought of the 
idea, said, ‘ start.” So I did.” It is, perhaps, a pity 
that Fr. Marwood did not say “ Stop”; for China 
and the Cross adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
Roman Catholic (or any other) missionary effort in 
China, and contains an inordinate number of mis- 
spellings, misprints, and factual errors. These are 
particularly evident in the section (“‘ The Jesuit 
Age,” pp. 73-180) where a Roman Catholic writer 
might be expected to be accurate and well-informed, 
given the vast bibliography on this subject, even if 
he had never set foot in China. A few examples will 
suffice. On p. 106 it is stated that the Italian Jesuit, 
Luis Buglio, had translated the Missal and Ritual 
into Chinese before 1615. Buglio was then a nine- 
year-old child in Sicily. He did not reach China 
before 1622, nor translate the Missal until after 1660. 
On p. 107 the Muslim astronomers of the Peking 
Bureau are erroneously described as being Buddhists. 
Fr. Cary-Elwes does not appreciate that the Augus- 
tinian friar Martin da Rada (p. 94) was identical with 
Herrada (p. 116), and that he never went to Peking 
but got no further than Foochow in 1575. On p. 126 
a caravel (a ship of less than 100 tons) is confused 
with a carrack (which often attained over 1,000 tons). 
Cebu in the Philippines is misprinted as Zebut 
(p. 149), Mourao as Moron (p. 163), and Vieira as 
Vieka (p. 210). These may be slips of the pen, but it 
is inexcusable to confuse the (beatified) Franciscan 
friar, Luis Sotelo, one of the bitterest and most out- 
spoken critics of the Jesuits and their missionary 
methods in the Far East, with the Jesuit Provincial 
for Japan in 1624, as is done on p. 128. The book 
is written with remarkable fairness towards the nine- 
teenth-century Protestant missionary effort, and 
Fr. Cary-Elwes is very generous in his acknowledg- 
ments to his Protestant precursors, Latourette and 
Rowbotham. But this impartiality does not atone for 
the slipshod presentation (the book reads as if it had 
been drastically cut by some publisher’s devil), 
and the numerous errors of detail. 

If Fr. Cary-Elwes leans over backwards to be fair 
to all and sundry, Major Malcom Hay makes no 
pretence to impartiality, but enters the lists as an 
enthusiastic champion of the Jesuits, and lays about 
him right and left on all their critics and opponents. 
The publisher’s blurb describes Failure in the Far 
East as “ the story of a plot,” but it can, perhaps, be 
more accurately described as the buzzing of the 
Jansenist bee in Major Hay’s bonnet. The first half 
of the book is not concerned with the Far East at all, 
but deals entirely with Jesuit-Jansenist rivalry in 
Scotland and at the exiled court of James II. Major 
Hay sees William Leslie, a Scotsman who lived at 
Rome from 1661 to 1707 as the archivist of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda Fide, as the 
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spider in the centre of the web of Jansenist intrigue 
which eventually destroyed both the China Mission 
and the Company of Jesus. He certainly succeeds in 
showing that Leslie was a singularly nauseous 
character, and that many of the Jansenists would stop 
at nothing in their endeavours to traduce the Jesuits; 
but he makes no reference to the fact that the Jesuits’ 
missionary (and other) methods had been bitterly 
criticized by numerous friars of the Mendicant 
Orders long before the Jansenists appeared on the 
scene, and that Ricci’s own successor at Peking, 
Niccolo Longobardo, refused to accept his stand- 
point on the disputed question of the Confucian 
Rites. Major Hay’s book is enlivened with such asides 
as “he had moved, without much spiritual effort, 
from Calvinism to Jansenism,”’ but too many of his 
arguments recall the old adage about abusing your 
opponent when you have a weak case. Neither of 
these two books makes any mention of Fr. Antonio 
Sisto Rosso, O.F.M., Apostolic Legations to China of 
the 18th Century (South Pasadena, 1948), which, 
with its remarkable collection of relevant Chinese 
documents, is absolutely indispensable to anyone 
working in this field. 

Both these authors assume that the conversion of 
China by the Jesuits was practicable and desirable. 
As devout Roman Catholics they could not be 
expected to feel otherwise; but agnostics and non- 
Christians may feel that short of a miracle, or a series 
of miracles, the Jesuits had no more chance of con- 
verting the Chinese Emperor than they had of 
baptizing the Man in the Moon. The real obstacles 
were not Jesuit-Jansenist doctrinal differences, 
which the tolerant K’ang-hsi emperor contemp- 
tuously dismissed as “the superstitions of un- 
important religions,” but such social factors as 
ancestor-worship, the family-system, and licensed 
concubinage. 

C. R. Boxer. 


“ LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION” 


DISPUTED BARRICADE: Life and Times of Josip Broz- 
Tito, Marshal of Yugoslavia. By Fitzroy Maclean, 
480 pp. (Cape. 25s.) 

Sir Fitzroy Maclean has outstanding qualifica- 
tions. He knows President Tito better than perhaps 
anyone else outside Yugoslavia. He respects and 
likes him and his country, without ever losing his 
critical faculty. He has a well-informed, orderly, 
detached mind, and he is an extremely good writer. 
The result is an outstanding book. Its detail is 
accurate, its judgments balanced, and it is without 
personal prejudice. Characteristically, the author, 
who himself played a considerable part in the events 
he describes, is always referred to in the third person. 

There is not much new material, but Maclean has 
consulted all the sources and sifted them in the light 
of his own first-hand knowledge of Tito, of Yugo- 
slavia and of communism. Tito emerges from the 
analysis as a statesman of real stature, tough, ruthless, 
but also human. Through all his evolution we see a 
remarkable consistency. The high-spirited little boy 
in Kumrovec, organizing orchard raids, resenting 
personal affronts, longing for escape from poverty 
but making the most of the pleasures of country life, 
is of a piece with the communist, the organizer and 
the statesman. The child is father to the Marshal. 
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When Tito claimed that it was the Kremlin, not he, 
who had deviated, he was quite right. ‘* Our teach- 
ing,” he said, quoting Lenin, Marx and Engels, in 
his apologia to the Party Congress at the time of the 
breach with the Cominform, “is not dogma, but 
leadership for action.”? That has been the keynote of 
his career. His vigorous, pragmatical brain and the 
instinctive toughness which makes him, as Maclean 
says, always at his test in a crisis; his peasant 
shrewdness and flair for human reactions; these 
qualities have enabled him to keep his hands firmly 
on the controls throughout the evolution from 
guerrilla fighting to national dictatorship. Khrush- 
chev looks like a bumbling yokel by comparison. 


Maclean’s brilliantly lucid account of the recent 
history of Yugoslavia—a cruel, tangled story—under- 
lines Tito’s achievement. The Germans attacked the 
country under the slogan of “‘ Operation Punish- 
ment.” They erased Yugoslavia from the map and 
massacred the population right and left. The 
Croatian Catholic fascist movement began with the 
secret terrorist society of UstaSe and developed into 
the monstrous Paveli¢é puppet régime. It shocked 
even its Nazi sponsors by the scale and ferocity of its 
atrocities, which rivalled the worst excesses of the 
S.S. The Chetniks of Mihailovié collaborated with 
the Germans and used their supplies of British equip- 
ment against the Partisans. No holds were barred. 
Altogether about one and three-quarter million 
people—some ten per cent of the population—were 
killed. The problems of creating stable government 
in this devastated and literally decimated country 
after the war were immense. Tito aggravated them 
by his Moscow-orientated policy after 1945, which 
naturally offended the West, without securing any 
tangible benefits from the Soviet Union. It made him 
specially vulnerable economically after the break 
with the Cominform, and it is quite clear that Stalin 
thought the blockade would be sufficient to overthrow 
Tito. It was a reasonable assumption, and a for- 
tunate one for Yugoslavia and the West, since Stalin 
might otherwise have carried out a military inter- 
vention in 1948. 


Perhaps the most illuminating aspect of the book 
is its interpretation of Tito’s attitude to Moscow. 
From the moment of his conversion to communism 
in 1917, when he was a prisoner of war in Russia, 
his whole-hearted loyalty to the Soviet Union as the 
fatherland of socialism was a deep and powerful 
motive force. It survived the war, when Stalin con- 
stantly disappointed Tito by providing no help and 
little encouragement. (In 1944 a Soviet military 
mission arrived in Yugoslavia, by courtesy of the 
R.A.F., but brought no supplies, beyond a glider full 
of vodka and caviare.) Even on political issues, Tito 
got no support. Stalin backed Mihailovi¢ and the 
royalist government in exile. ‘“‘ What do you need 
red stars for ?”’ Stalin asked Dijilas in 1944. “‘ You 
are only frightening the British.”” On the other hand, 
Tito was impressed by the attitude of Churchill’s 
Government, who sent him aid, treated him as an 
ally, and were prepared to leave the political settle- 
ment to the future. Nevertheless, he turned his back 
on all that in 1945, to fulfil his long-standing mission 
of building a Soviet State in Yugoslavia. Stalin’s 
attempt to liquidate him was a terrible disillusion- 
ment, which violated thirty years of deep, emotional 
commitment to Soviet communism, but Tito sur- 
vived it, as he had survived so many other crises of 
existence. In a conversation with Maclean in May 
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1949 he said the decision to defy the Kremlin had 
not been easy. “ But now I have taken it, I have 
never been gladder of anything in my life!” Tito 
had grown out of Stalinism, and though the emo- 
tional commitment to communism is still there, he is 
unlikely ever again to give hostages to Moscow. 

Maclean also sketches in Tito’s main Yugoslav 
opponents. Of Paveli¢ there is nothing good to be 
said, but the dilemma of Cardinal Stepina¢é (which 
was also the dilemma of the Catholic Church) is 
presented with sympathy. Stepinac, like other 
Roman prelates, protested privately against the 
forcible conversions and mass murder of Orthodox 
“ Schismatics,” but he made no public repudiation, 
and his misgivings were theological rather than 
humanitarian. Mihailovié emerges as a likeable but 
pathetic figure, who summed up his failure when he 
said: “‘ I wanted much, I began much, but the gale 
of the world swept away me and my work.” 

Sir Fitzroy Maclean’s book is extremely valuable 
for the balanced account it gives of Yugoslavia and its 
leader at a time when both are again at a critical stage 
of their development in the world political stage. 

GEORGE GRETTON. 


THE SLAVE TRADE 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN COMPANY. By K. G. Davies, 

390 pp. (Longmans. 42s.) 

Selling men to other men has proved in the past 
to be a task likely to tax the temper and resources of 
the ablest. It was a branch of trade whose activities 
were permeated by too many different kinds of 
doubt, and it was hard to maintain an ethical balance 
in a trade whose ethics were not ascertainable in the 
first place. How secure was the market ? How fair 
was the price ? How trustworthy were the middle- 
men, the local chiefs who shipped out their recalci- 
trants and their prisoners of war, the slave-factors 
and the slave-shippers ? What effect would inter- 
national competition have on the terms of trade ? 
What effect on the stock, and on the reputation of 
the vendor, would be brought about by disease ? 
Always there were too many questions, pressing on 
too many people at one and the same time, to allow 
this trade in slaves ever to become as secure and 
profitable as its promoters hoped. 

Englishmen, coming later than their European 
neighbours to this kind of commerce, worked 
hardest at setting it on an institutional basis. Its 
first English promoters called themselves the Royal 
Company of Adventurers trading into Africa, and 
incorporated themselves in 1663. Nine years later 
war, debt, inflation, and too grandiose a programme 
had combined to break them. The succeeding 
corporation, however, that Royal African Company 
which is the subject of Mr. K. G. Davies’ intricate 
study, lived on for another 80 years, managing in 
that time to export goods to the value of £14 millions, 
to send 500 ships to Africa and over 100,000 slaves 
to the English sugar plantations in the Caribbean, to 
coin more than half a million guineas, and to 
maintain at a loss eight forts on the West African 
coast. 

It did all this with the active co-operation of the 
English Crown and the Crown’s various adminis- 
trations, few of which were economically efficient. 
But from the Restoration in 1660, the Crown was 
determined to maintain its control over foreign trade, 
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as over all foreign affairs. It thought it could do this 
by the grant or continuance of exclusive charters of 
monopoly, such as were issued in a single decade to 
the Levant, the East India, the Royal Fishery and 
the Hudson’s Bay Companies. In the case of the 
African trade, the field of this monopoly spanned 
from the Barbary Coast to the Cape of Good Hope— 
on paper, at any rate. The stockholders included the 
king, members of his family, court dignitaries, the 
chief politicians of the day, and the principal mer- 
chants and traders of the great cities. In his time 
Charles II’s brother, James Duke of York, governed 
—or, as we should now say, acted as patron—of both 
the Royal Adventurers and the Royal Company. 
Company policy and government policy were the 
same, for both Company and government had their 
vital colonial interests, their desire to make a quick 
profit, and their detestation of competition—which 
found common bane in the Dutch. 

Mr. Davies notes that his study proceeds on the 
assumption that the Royal African Company, despite 
all its achievements, was a failure—as it failed in the 
primary duty of a joint-stock company, the making 
of profits in a form in which they could be dis- 
tributed to shareholders. Too many wars, too many 
political and fiscal shifts in England, too much risk 
and chicanery, too many debt-ridden customers who 
resented both the existence of the monopoly in this 
traffic so vital to them and the methods by which it 
was enforced. The Company would never admit 
that it could not supply all the labour that the 
planters could use: the planters would never admit 
that they misused the labour they got. Neither side 
ever saw eye to eye as to the nature of an honest 
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contract and an honest debt. Illicit trading in the 
Indies, in slaves as in other goods, remained to 
poison good relations between the metropolis and 
the colonies, and this was probably the price that 
had to be paid in its own day for the existence of a 
traffic in human beings. 

Mr. Davies’ book is based principally on the files, 
Court minutes, accounts and ledgers of the Company 
which are deposited in the Public Record Office 
(T. 70). The very bulk of these files, so clear, their 
arithmetic so assured, their organizational efficiency 
so manifest, have an attraction that is perhaps in- 
vidious to an historian who may have a tendency to 
feel that all that is not hitherto published is certainly 
publishable: perhaps, here, there is too much detail, 
too many financial mazes whose configurations are 
the same, too many commercial intrigues which do 
not change greatly between 1680 and 1720. Mr. 
Davies relates all this multifarious evidence to the 
conditions of capital and finance in the England of 
the later Stuarts, and it is here that his work is of 
the greatest value, as a skeleton anatomy of the 
Company has long been available. Here, then, is a 
careful study in “‘ business history,” that tells how 
men who would have been loath to describe them- 
selves either as mercantilists or capitalists went 
about a trade the nature of which cannot but fascinate. 

A. P. THORNTON. 


THE GREAT ENGINEER 


ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL: A Biography. By 
L. T. C. Rolt, 345 pp., 30 illustrations. (Longmans, 
Green. 25s.) 

In Mr. Rolt’s exciting account of the venturesome 
life of the younger Brunel, the reader is constantly 
made aware of the historical significance of the 
pioneer work of this genius, who was certainly the 
greatest engineer of his period, and perhaps of his 
century. ‘“*. . . But what sort of man was this 
Brunel ?”’ Mr. Rolt tells us, with a detail we have 
not had before, though Lady Brunel Noble’s 
The Brunels, Father and Son, gave a fascinating and 
authentic picture of the two Brunels. 

Son of a French émigré naval engineer, Sir Marc 
Isambard Brunel, Isambard Kingdom began his 
career at the age of nineteen as an important assistant 
to his father on the construction of the Thames 
tunnel. In spite of their great differences in character, 
Isambard had many qualities in common with his 
distinguished father; both had artistic gifts and were 
good draughtsmen; both were determined men, gave 
scrupulous attention to detail and were brilliantly 
versatile. 

The Brunels came from Hacqueville, in Nor- 
mandy, where the family had owned the Ferme 
Brunel since 1439. Marc left France during the 
French Revolution and went to New York, where he 
held a number of high positions and built a theatre. 
He came to England in 1799, married Sophia King- 
dom, an English girl he had met in France, and on 
April 9th, 1806, Isambard Kingdom Brunel was 
born. He died in 1859 from overwork—for most of 
his crowded working life was a succession of battles, 
defeats, disasters and spectacular triumphs. 

Although his father’s reputation helped him 
considerably at the start of his career, by the time 
that Isambard was twenty-nine, he had achieved an 
incredible amount, as is revealed by the entry in his 
diary on Boxing Night 1835: 
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“ What a blank in my journal ! And during the 
most eventful part of my life. . . . The Railway 
(G.W.R.) now is in progress, I am their Engineer to 
the finest work in England—a handsome salary— 
£2,000 a year—on excellent terms with my Directors 
and all going smoothly, but what a fight we have had 
—and how near defeat. . . . And it’s not this alone 
but everything I have been engaged in has been 
successful. 

“Clifton Bridge—my first child, my darling, is 
actually going on... 

“ Sunderland Docks too going on well— 

“ Bristol Docks. All Bristol is alive and turned 
bold and speculative with this Railway .. . 

“ Merthyr & Cardiff Railway—This too I owe to 
theG.W.R.... 

“Cheltenham Railway. . . . Do not feel much 
interested. . .. None of the parties are my friends... 
“ Bristol & Exeter Railway—Another too !.. . 

“ Newbury Branch a little go almost beneath my 
notice... 

* Suspension Bridge across Thames—lI have con- 
descended to be engineer to this . . . 

“‘T think this forms a pretty list of real profitable, 
sound professional jobs . . . which I fought hard for 
and gained only by persevering struggles and some 
manoeuvres (all fair and honest, however). Voyons. 
I forgot also Bristol & Gloster Railway...” 

The total capital involved in these undertakings 
was £5,320,000. So far he had covered only ten years 
of his working life and he had another 24 years of 
tougher fighting to endure before the anxieties over 
his greatest ship, the 692-foot Great Eastern, finally 
killed him at the early age of fifty-three. 

ADRIAN BRUNEL. 


RARELY A “ GENERAL WILL” 


THE FRENCH NATION FROM NAPOLEON TO PETAIN, 
1814-1940. By D. W. Brogan, 328 pp., Illustrated. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 285s.) 

There must be many political scientists who are 
exasperated that Professor Brogan should hold a 
chair in their subject. He is far too clearly the 
exponent of a tradition that is nowadays often 
rejected; his conception of the science of politics is 
empirical and historical, or, in a word, Aristotelian. 
Because of this his books have an informative depth 
of perspective that the most painstaking studies of 
voting procedures and party machines seem to lack. 
Professor Brogan always sees that politics have their 
roots in history and culture. To uncover them he has 
a formidably wide-ranging scholarship, which 
supplies him with illuminating comparisons and 
allusions; his writing is discursive, as only a master’s 
can afford to be. 

Professor Brogan has the further advantage that 
no other country’s politics are so well-adapted to 
study by his method as those of France. The link 
between politics and culture is more intimate there 
than anywhere else. At its narrowest, this means 
that nowhere else have ideas had so much importance 
in political struggles. (One of the conclusions to be 
drawn from Professor Brogan’s new book is that 
these ideas were too often the monopoly of a literary 
élite, and too often declined into mere rhetoric.) 
More generally, it means that French politics are 
anchored in French culture and social life, and are 
inexplicable in categories drawn from outside that 
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context ; it is this sense that gives this book its quality, 
It is an interpretative essay, the exploration of the 
promise often renewed, always disappointed, that 
France should find political institutions that would 
be acceptable to all Frenchmen. The renewals of 
the hopes, and the bitternesses of the disappoint- 
ments, between 1814 and 1940 are set in the context 
of a brilliant summary of the whole life of France, 
The illustrations show the intimacy of the con- 
nection. What other nation’s political history could 
be illustrated by artists like the Douanier Rousseau, 
Delacroix, Daumier, Boudin, Manet, Fantin-Latour, 
Renoir and Utrillo ? 

Clearly, France did not lose the Second Republic 
for the same reasons as she lost the Third, and his- 
torians have a healthy distrust for comprehensive 
explanations. Professor Brogan gives several answers 
to the problem of the political failures of the French 
nation. In the end, his book is a sceptical one, and 
we are left to ponder whether the world is not the 
best of all possible worlds, and everything in it a 
necessary evil. Frenchmen themselves have sought 
general explanations; and although their diagnosis 
may have been unhappy, their searchings have con- 
tributed to their nation’s predicament. Usually we 
can find them attributing explanations of it to a class 
—the Jews, the Jesuits, the Protestants, the Free- 
masons — or to a crucial event—the Revolution, 
the Ninth Thermidor, the Eighteenth Brumaire, the 
Restoration. The violence of their debates about the 
French past seems to point to a fundamental explana- 
tion in the fact of the disagreement itself, rather than 
in any of its occasions. In the language of Rousseau, 
France has rarely had a General Will. There has 
been too little common ground, too few implicit 
assumptions shared by the great majority of French- 
men, save at moments of crisis such as those of 1871 
or of Clemenceau’s wartime ministry. Yet France 
survives; for, as an Englishman observed long ago, 
the French are wiser than they seem. France is a 
cultural whole, if not a political one. Professor Brogan 
continually illustrates this as he surveys a century 
and a quarter of French history. In one place he 
remarks that “ French cultural traditions pleaded 
for complete, absolute solutions.” Yet in no country 
were complete and absolute solutions in politics less 
likely to find general acceptance. Both the desire 
for these solutions, and the impossibility of obtaining 
them, are made comprehensible by this powerful 
book. Its language is deceptively simple, and its 
anecdotal technique is disarming. It needs much 
more attention than would a conventional narrative; 
it needs reading, re-reading and reflection; and there 
are not many political scientists of whose books one 
can say that. 

JOHN ROBERTS. 


THE LADIES’ HATS! 


TAINE’S NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated by Edward 
Hyams, 296 pp. (Thames and Hudson. 25s.) 
Hippolyte Taine was thirty-one when he first 

visited England nearly a century ago. Already 

established as a scholar and savant of the first rank 
in France, he had been honoured by the Académie 

Francaise and had achieved an instantaneous success 

with his History of English Literature. Thus it was as 

no ignorant sightseer that he landed in London, and 
his Notes on England are frequently enriched with 
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literary references. But he had other, perhaps more 
important, qualifications as a tourist. His brilliance 
was masked by a gentleness that disarmed the shy 
English. With characteristic modesty, he attributes 
his success with them to his foreign accent, which, 
he says, made his interlocutors “shed their un- 
easiness, and feel themselves superior.” 

He went everywhere; to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to Harrow, Oxford and the Athenaeum; to the 
Derby, to Manchester and even, briefly, to Scotland, 
whence he reported that “‘ compared with Edinburgh, 
a Sunday in London is positively agreeable.” And 
everywhere he went he made friends and talked to 
people. Disarmed by that insidious accent, they 
answered his questions; telling him about their lives, 
their plans for careers and marriage and even, most 
sacred subject of all, their incomes. 

All the time, under the gentle exterior, his power- 
ful intellect was at work, sorting, analysing, compar- 
ing and drawing those general conclusions at which, 
he says, the French so surpass the English. As he 
reached his conclusions, he tried them out on his 
widening circle of friends before entering them in his 
note-books. Presented in somewhat haphazard and 
sometimes repetitious form, the result is a brilliant 
picture of England and the English at the height of 
their Victorian splendour. It is all there, the magni- 
ficent vulgarity—how he hates the ladies’ hats !— 
and the practical piety, the ostentatious wealth and 
the shameful poverty, the neat rows of stuccoed city 
houses, the exquisite gardens, and the slums... 

In the main, it is a sympathetic picture. He 
admires the dogged spirit of the English, their sense 
of duty (“‘ every man is his own constable’), and 
their capacity for work, though this he attributes to a 
certain dullness of spirit as contrasted with the more 
ebullient and more easily bored French. He finds 
Englishwomen handsome, badly dressed and excel- 
lent companions—if they could only flirt a little. 
He finds the political system admirable—but, alas, 
impossible for France. And, touching on education, 
religion and a host of other topics, he comes back 
again and again to the appalling contrast between 
wealth and poverty, between the encumbering con- 
veniences of the upper classes and the abject misery 
of the slums. 

Money, he suggests, is the end and aim of Vic- 
torian society. And he compares the wealth and 
stability of an England untouched for years by war 
at home with the poverty of France “ ruined genera- 
tion by generation—by Louis XIV, Louis XV, the 
Revolution and the Empire.” Reading his opening 
description of the ship-infested Thames, that centre 
where New York, Melbourne, Canton and Calcutta 
meet, one feels that his visit to England was like a 
modern Englishman’s to the United States. Victorian 
England was the centre of commerce, the arbiter of 
politics, the empire on which the sun never set; now 
it is the Americans who range “‘ from the Halls of 
Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli.” But, for Taine, 
Britain resembled the Roman empire, with work- 
house bread and the Crystal Palace for circuses. 

Himself the product of a more austere tradition, 
he was bound to find the English vulgar. A deter- 
minist, he blamed much English crassness on their 
environment. Surrounded by those overwhelming, 
those more than natural brassy greens, what wonder if 
they were aesthetically insensitive ? In a remarkable 
passage, he censures contemporary English painting 
for its too literal reproduction of the harsh hues of 
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the countryside. But then, he says, it is in poetry, 
not painting, that the English genius lies. For good 
or ill, they suffer from poet’s disease, or, as he puts it, 
** hypertrophy of the Me.” 

It is strange that this illuminating book has 
not been translated since the 1870’s. For it is jour- 
nalism in the best and fullest sense of the term. 
Commenting on the low esteem in which English 
journalists were held in his day, Taine cited the 
penury of his great contemporary William Howard 
Russell, concealing him under the title of Mr. X——. 
It is natural that he should have felt a sympathy for 
Russell, for they were in the same tradition, which 
was to lead to the best of modern journalism. Indeed, 
many passages from the Notes might easily pass for 
extracts from today’s periodicals. 

Of course, the book has its duller passages, as, for 
instance, the curiously stilted dissection of British 
types, where Taine seems to look, not forward, but 
back to Ben Jonson and his humours. But at its best 
it is highly stimulating and admirably readable. 

JANE HODGE. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


JESUITS IN PEKING, by C. R. Boxer. K. B. 
Latourette: A History of Christian Missions in China 
(1929); A. R. Rowbotham: Missionary and Mandarin. 
The Fesuits at the Court of Peking (1942); V. Pinot: 
La Chine et la formation de l’esprit philosophique 
en France, 1640-1740 (1932); S. Rosso, 0O.F.M.: 
Apostolic Legations to China in the eighteenth century 
(1948). 
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Investment Matters... 


In a period of falling money values 
—and the £ sterling now has only 
35% of its 1938 buying power— 
regular advice on your invest- 
ments, even if gilt edged, is 
essential. Have you considered 
the advantage of regular monthly 
guidance? The Monthly Review is 
concisely compiled and sent to 
you on the first Saturday in each 
month. 

If you have not already seen it 
send for a specimen copy of the 
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latest issue to The Manager, 
Investment Inquiry Bureau, 
Financial Times, 72 Coleman 


Street, London, E.C.2. 
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the things they say! 





Well, you never see the boss, let alone get the chance of talking to him. Fact is, 
in a big factory like this you must be just a number without a name. 
Bit out-of-date aren’t you? In these I.C.1. factories there’s plenty of chances 
for a man to make himself heard. He can see his foreman or manager at any time, 
and he can call on his shop steward or his works councillor if he wants help 
to put his case. Through them he can make his views heard right at the top. 
Maybe, but there can’t be much of a matey spirit — I.C.I.’s just too big for that. 
Don’t you believe it! I.C.I. provides 
playing fields, recreation rooms and clubs where all the chaps can get together. 
You should get yourself invited to an I.C.1. club some night — 
you’d see what I mean! 
Maybe I will. But don’t tell me that when I.C.I. provides all this it isn’t guided by self-interest. 


Of course it is. The Company wants to see 





the team spirit in all its works, for it knows that 


a happy team produces the best results 
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CAPTAIN VANCOUVER, by George Godwin. G. H. 
Anderson: George Vancouver, the Story of a Norfolk 
Sailor (1923); Sir J. Banks: Fournal of Cook’s First 
Voyage; W. R. Broughton: A Voyage of Discovery 
to the North Pacific Ocean (1804); James Cook: A 
Voyage Towards the South Pole and Round the World, 
1772-1775 (1784); James Cook: A Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean, 1776-1780; J. Meares: Voyages in 
1788 and 1789 from China to the North West Coast 
(1790); A. Menzies: Journal of Vancouver's Voyage 
(1792); G. Godwin: Vancouver: A Life: 1757-1798 
(1931). 


WARWICK THE KINGMAKER, by Paul Murray 
Kendall. Charles W. Oman: Warwick (1891); J. J. 
Bagley: Margaret of Anjou; Mabel E. Christie: 
Henry the Sixth (1922); P. M. Kendall: Richard the 
Third (1955); David MacGibbon: Elizabeth Wood- 
ville (1938); Cora L. Scofield: Edward the Fourth 
(1923); Alec R. Myers: England in the Late Middle 
Ages (Penguin, 1952); The Paston Letters, ed. by 
James Gairdner; Sir James Ramsay: Lancaster And 
York (1892); J. Calmette and G. Périnelle: Louis 
XI et L’ Angleterre. 


MAZEPPA, by L. R. Lewitter. W. E. D. Allen: 
The Ukraine; a history (1940); R. Nisbet Bain: 
Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 
1682-1719 (1895); E. Borschak and R. Martel: Vie 
de Mazeppa (1931); M. S. Hrushevsky: A History of 
Ukraine (1940); B. Krupnyckij: Hetman Mazepa und 
seine Zeit (1942). 


TINPLATE, by C. N. Parkinson. John B. DeMille: 
Strategic Minerals (1947); C. L. Mantell: Tin (1949); 
J. B. Scrivenor: A Sketch of Malayan Mining (1928); 
C. G. Warnford-Lock: Mining in Malaya (1907); 
S. L. Goodale: Chronology of Iron and Steel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1931; E. H. Taylor: The story of preserved 
foods, Newcastle upon Tyne (1921); J. H. Jones: 
The Tinplate Industry (1914). 


WILKES AND LIBERTY, by George Rudé. The best 
known biographies of Wilkes are: H. Bleackley: 
Life of Fohn Wilkes (1917); O. A. Sherrard: A Life 
of John Wilkes (1930); R. W. Postgate: That Devil 
Wilkes (2nd edition, 1956). See also W. P. Treloar: 
Wilkes and the City (1917); S. Maccoby: English 
Radicalism, 1762-1785 (1955); P. Quennell: Four 
Portraits (1945), which includes a Portrait of Wilkes. 


“ RADICAL JOE,” by Robert Rhodes James. J. L. 
Garvin: Life of Foseph Chamberlain (1932-4); C. H. D. 
Howard: A Political Memoir (1953); Sir Winston 
Churchill: Life of Lord Randolph Churchill (1906); 
John Morley: Life of Gladstone (1903); Sir Philip 
Magnus: Gladstone: A Biography (1954); R. Barry 
O’Brien: Life of Parnell (1898); G. W. E. Russell: 
Portraits of the ’Seventies (1916); Lady Blanche 
Dugdale: A. F. Balfour, Vol. I (1936); Lady Gwen- 
doline Cecil: Life of Robert, Marquess of Salisbury 
(1921-1932). 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


C. R. BOXER. Camoens Professor of Portuguese, 
University of London, King’s College. Hon. D. Litt. 
et. Phil., University of Utrecht. 
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